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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

T is inevitable that a bad cause, a cause that must pale and 
lose caste before the people if presented in its true light, 
should be defended by misrepresentation. ‘Therefore, there 

should be no surprise that those who seek to wrench our people 
from their old traditions and lead them on a new departure, lead 
them away from pursuit of the cherished ideals of democracy and 
into a career of aggression wherein the law of might may sup- 
plant that of right should resort to misrepresentation of the issue 
that is presented and villification of those who oppose their pur- 





poses. Should those who urge the forcible annexation of the 
Philippines frankly avow their purpose to be a systematic despoil- 
ment of those islands in the interest of the favored few in 
America fortunate enough to secure concessions or rather permits 
for the exploitation of that Asiatic people, should they boldly 
announce their desire for the Philippines because of the opportu- 
nity possession would offer for self enrichment through holding 
another people in subjection and despoiling them of the fruits of 
their toil, should they thus openly declare their purposes they 
would awaken the resentment and opposition of the great body of 
American citizens, who believe that the rules of justice and 
right, not of might, should be observed in national life, that the 
road to national wealth and greatness lies not through the 
exercise of our energies for the despoilment of inferior peoples, 
but through the exercise of our own productive powers. 

And awakening such resentment they would insure the 
upsetting of their plans. So the annexationists cover their aims 
with a cloak of opaqueness, they resent the pulling of that cloak 
aside and declare there is no warrant for attributing to them 
aims as set forth above. And further do they add that those who 
build arguments against annexation upon the assumption that 
such are the purposes of the annexationists are but rearing 
bugaboos of the imagination at which to hurl their shafts. But 
though denying that their purposes in regard to the treatment of 
the Philippines are such as imputed to them, they refuse to 
declare what their purposes may be. They simply throw the 
cloak of opaqueness over all, ask us to take the plunge without 
knowledge of what may be the ending and with this content 
themselves. And to drive the hesitants to the taking of this 
plunge they accuse them of treason, misrepresent their motives, 
vilify them for holding back and outline all sorts of grave dan- 
gers as impending and sure to befall us if we draw back from 
the plunge, draw back from the policy of sending our sons to 
impose our rule upon the Filipinos, deny their independence, the 
right of self-government and shoot them down if they insist on 
such right. 





Arter this manner are Senators doubting the advisa- 
bility of annexing the Philippines and halting at the proposi- 
tion urged to vote for the ratification of the peace treaty. 
For our part we see no good reason for voting to reject the 
treaty, for the ratification of that treaty would in no way bind 
us to the annexation of the Philippines. On the contrary, it 
would leave us with a free hand to recognize the independence 
of the Philippines, either absolutely and renounce all responsi- 
bility for them or under our protectorate. To amend the treaty 
so as to exact from Spain a recognition of the independence 
of the Philippines rather than a cession of her sovereignty over 
them to us is open to the objection of paving the way to 
annoying diplomatic entanglements and nothing more could be 
effected by such amendment than by a simple act of the Ameri- 
can Congress after ratification of the treaty. To pass such an 
act through Congress after ratification of the treaty would of 
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course take a majority of both Houses, a majority of each favor- 
able to the recognition of the independence of the Philippines. 
And it may be that such majorities would not be forthcoming, 
that such act would fail, that Congress would decide to keep 
possession of the Philippines. But to amend the treaty so as to 
secure a recognition of Philippine independence and a renuncia- 
tion of our claims over them by the ratification of that treaty 
would take a majority vote of the Senate, and more readily could 
a majority of the Senate be marshalled to vote to grant the 
Philippines independence after the ratification of the treaty and 
by act of Congress than by an amendment of the treaty. 

So though it may well be doubted that the Senate would 
give its approval to a resolution recognizing the independence of 
the Philippines, it is certain that such resolution could be more 
readily passed after ratification than could the treaty be amended. 
In short, if there is power in the Senate to amend the treaty, 
there is power in Congress to effect the same thing by resolution, 
for the mustering of a majority for such recognition of Philippine 
independence in the next House will be an easier matter than 
mustering a like majority in the present or the next Senate, and 
therefore we cannot see that the anti-annexationists in the Senate 
can promote their cause by voting to reject the treaty unless 
amended to their liking. 

True, it takes but one-third of the Senate to reject the treaty, 
a majority to either amend the treaty or later pass a joint resolu- 
tion recognizing the independence of the Philippines, but be it 
understood that mere rejection of the treaty would not put an 
end to our occupation of the Philippines. Rather would it pro- 
long the state of military control, the state in which the President 
is autocrat. The only way to put an end to such occupation, 
recognize the Filipinos as free, is either by the amendment of the 
treaty or the passing of a Congressional resolution, neither of 
which can be done save by majority vote. And more likely can 
that majority vote be mustered after ratification of the peace treaty 
and for a simple Congressional resolution than for a treaty amend- 
ment that might compromise things with Spain. So nothing can 
be gained but rather much may be lost by pressing for amend- 
ment. And for this reason we anticipated the ratification of the 
treaty, but such vote of ratification is not to be taken as equiva- 
lent to a vote for annexation of the Philippines. That question 
will remain for later settlement. 

We may here add that the President might, if he would, 
recognize Philippine independence. A simple official recognition 
of Agoncillo would effect this. But as the President has not the 
will, this is not a practical question. 


DISCUSSION of the treaty and sundry resolutions declaring 
it to be the sense of the Senate that the Filipinos should be 
accorded the right of self government,—the right to establish a 
government of their own choosing and such as we have promised 
Cubans, and pressed at this time to show that a vote for the 
treaty is not to be considered as binding Senators so voting to 
support the policy of forcible annexation—has taken up the time 
of the Senate during the past week. In pressing this treaty 
there has been much resort to misrepresentation both in the Sen- 
ate and outside. Senators antagonizing the treaty have been 
bitterly assailed, they have been charged with treasonable con- 
duct, with giving comfort and encouragement to their country’s 
enemies, to wit the Filipinos. But upon those people we do not 
look as enemies. We sympathize with them. As Pitt said of 
the Americans in 1775 when goaded into resistance by British 
aggressions so we say of the Filipinos. We rejoice that they 
should resist. Furthermore let it be borne in mind that Filipinos 
cannot be considered enemies of our country until Congress 
declares them so. 

Besides, as it was rightly said, knowledge of the Filipinos 
that they had friends to plead their cause in America while likely 
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to encourage them to resist was not calculated to precipitate 
fighting and bloodshed, On the contrary, it was calculated to 
hold back the Filipinos from overt acts, from drawing the sword 
against us. All they ask at our hands is justice. They do not 
wish to meet us as their enemies in a most unequal, almost hope- 
less struggle. They are disposed to take up arms only as a last 
resort. So long, it was said, as they may have ground for hope 
that they will receive justice, their rights at our hands, they will 
not unsheathe the sword. But let this hope be crushed and to 
the arbitrament of the sword they will appeal indespair. There- 
fore, those in America who pled the cause of the Filipinos and 
extended to those people the hope that America in a spirit of 
justice would accord them their due were doing much to prevent 
the unsheathing of the sword. They felt if they held their peace 
and the Filipinos had no evidence that there was a party in 
America ready to plead their cause the unsheathing of that sword 
would be hastened, for Filipinos would have no hope of winning 
their independence save by the sword. So felt those pleading the 
cause of the Filipinos, of liberty, felt that so long as those peo- 
ple had hope of gaining their independence by peace, gaining 
their independence through a pleading of their cause in the arena 
of American public opinion, they would be content to wait in 
peace. Crush that hope however and they will unsheathe the 
sword. 

And now there is bloodshed at whose doors shall we put it? 
At the doors of the men who by word and act strove to show 
Filipinos that they had friends in America, that an appeal to the 
justice of the American people would not be hopeless, or at the 
door of the cable censors of the administration who made the 
Filipinos believe that they had no friends in America, that 
Americans were their enemies, that their only hope was an 
appeal to the sword? 

So we say those in America who by their words and acts ex- 
tend encouragement to the Filipinos, encouragement that they 
shall be given liberty, independence at our hands have exerted and 
are exerting a strong influence for peace. The greater that en- 
couragement the more likely will Filipinos be to rest on their arms. 
And if that encouragement is extended until hope is succeeded by 
certainty they will put away their arms, the shedding of blood will 
cease, there will be peace and after all we will be looked upon by the 
Filipinos in after years as liberators, not as hateful oppressors— 
of course provided that such encouragement rests on solid founda- 
tions, is not ephemeral. 


IN PRESSING for the ratification of the treaty Administration 
supporters have further striven to inculcate men with the belief 
that the question before the Senate is in its essence simply one of 
peace or war. Ratify the treaty, they say, and there will be 
peace, reject the treaty and there will be war. In this way is 
the effort made to bring pressure upon doubting Senators to vote 
for ratification. But this effort to make it appear that a rejec- 
tion of the treaty would mean a renewal of the war is but an 
effort to mislead men, bring men to support the treaty by the 
raising of a bugaboo and the publishing of dire things that will 
happen if the treaty is not ratified. Suppose the treaty be 
rejected ? How would this affect our position in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines? Is it to be supposed that Spain 
would attempt the reconquest of Cuba and Puerto Rico? Andas 
for the Philippines we would merely come into possession, as far 
as the Filipinos might permit, and save the $20,000,000 proferred 
Spain asa sort of peace offering. We would be no worse off in the 
Philippines, our treasury would be $20,000,000 better off. This 
is all. The pacification of all the islands taken from Spain and 
the establishing of governments therein would go on, so far as 
Spain was concerned, quite undisturbed. 

This, too, is assuming the very worst case, assuming that 
Spain would refuse to at once re-open negotiations and so leave 
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the relations between the two conntries in a state of suspense, 
leave the two nations technically at war. But practically they 
would remain at peace as now. Of course there would be no 
renewal of diplomatic or consular relations, and trade between the 
two countries would remain disturbed, a trade amounting to about 
$10,000,000 in exports to Spain, from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
in the way of imports. But this is all the inconvenience that 
would result from the rejection of the treaty. 








In the House too the question of expansion has been largely 
the subject of debate in connection with the Army bill passed on 
Tuesday by an almost strictly party vote. Naturally these two 
questions, increase of the army and territorial expansion came 
up together for it is the latter that makes the former necessary. 
True the progress made upon our coast cefences and in the 
mounting of guns and placing of mortar batteries makes some 
considerable demand for an increase ir the artillery branch of the 
army for home service, for the guns mounted, great and powerful 
as they are, are delicate pieces of mechanism and to prevent 
rapid deterioration they must be given constant care. So true 
economy demands that provision be made for increasing the 
artillery service of the army sufficieutly to enable the posting of 
such artillery detail at every point where a gun is mounted as 
may be needed to properly look after such property. 

But of the proposed army of 100,000 men it is contemplated 
that full 60 per cent. are required and required only for service 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Philippines. So naturally the 
debate over our holding those islands and especially our acqui- 
sition of the Philippines The subjugation of the people of the 
Philippines by American forces and which was assumed to be the 
policy of the Administration was bitterly assailed by the opponents 
of such policy. The Administration Congressmen responded that 
to impute any such purpose to the President as the subjugation 
of the Filipinos and forcing upon them the yoke of American 
masters whom they would be driven to serve was a gross 
slander and they asked who was in favor of it. For themselves 
they disclaimed any such purpose, declared that the President, 
the Administration had no such purpose in view. But what did 
the President’s proclamation mean but forcible annexation, in 
other words ‘‘ criminal aggression’’ upon the Filipinos ; what did 
he mean when speaking of the flag unfurled in the Philippines 
he asked: ‘‘ Who will haul it down?’’ And what did Secretary 
Gage mean when he declared himself a convert to the policy of 
forcible annexation for reasons of ‘‘ philanthropy and five per 
cent.?’’ What did Secretary Alger mean by his remark ‘‘ the 
rebels can fight or run?”’ 

The disclaimers put forth in defense of the President are not 
consistent with such statements, and being thus inconsistent we 
cannot accept them unless upon the supposition that the President 
feeling a turn in the popular tide has veered round to a new and 
more liberal position. We trust that he has, and we are sure 
that the position of the Administration has somewhat changed 
since Secretary Alger declared anent the Iloilo troubles, ‘‘ the 
rebels can fight or run.’’ This evidenced a purpose to attack the 
‘* rebels,’’ that purpose has evidently been abandoned. At least 
is it more politic to goad Filipinos into attacking us. 
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Tue Army bill passed the House about as the Administration 
wanted it. In deference to General Henderson, of Iowa, and 
other Republicans lukewarm upon if not hostile to the policy of 
annexing the Philippines, the bill was amended so as to authorize 
the President to reduce the army provided for from approximately 
100,000 men to 50,000 at his discretion. But this amendment 
was one in form rather than substance, for it is well known that 
Mr. McKinley’s discretion will fix the army at the maximum 
number. However, the amendment does open the way and 
without any additional Congressional legislation for the reduction 
of the army when, having seen a stable government established 
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in Cuba and recognized it, our army of occupation may be with- 
drawn. That this time will come while Mr. McKinley sits in 
the White House we much doubt, and we are by no means cer- 
tain that his discretion would lead him to reduce the army by 
the number of men relieved from service in Cuba anyhow. But 
given a little encouragement and more liberty of action and the 
inhabitants of Cuba, Cubans and Spanish alike, joining hands 
as they seem disposed to do, will not delay long in establishing 
a government representative of the people of the whole island and 
entitled to recognition as the government of a free and indepen- 
dent Cuba. What is more there is no reason why we should not 
withdraw most of our soldiers from Cuba long before such recog- 
nition, for there being harmony between Cubans and Spanish we 
may fairly expect there will be no need of troops for other than 
police duty. And more troops than necessary we should not 
keep in service. Always should we bear in mind not only that 
each soldier costs the American people directly a thousand dollars 
a year, but that by the productive force of each man serving as a 
soldier is the wealth producing power of our country reduced and 
that the productive force of the average American is measured by 
about $1,200 a year. And to keep in service American soldiers 
at a cost to the nation of $2,200 a mana year comes very high 
when their services are not needed. 


Bur another thing in connection with this Army bill. Sup- 
pose it pass the Senate as it passed the House, which is not at all 
likely, and the President be authorized to enlist the army up to 
a force of 100,000 men? Doubtless there will be no difficulty in 
securing the necessary number of men to serve as officers, 
especially as such officers be looked after not discharged even 
though the President at some future time and in the exercise of 
his wisdom muster out of the service enough common soldiers to 
reduce the army to a minimum force of 50,000 men. _In short, 
the bill provides that the organization of the army shall be the 
same whether it be kept on the maximum footing of 100,000 
men or put on the minimum of 50,000. Any reduction from 
the maximum would be simply accomplished by reducing the 
number of menenlisted in the companies. The companies would 
all keep their identity. There would be no consolidation of 
companies or regiments, and hence the number of captaincies, 
lieutenancies, colonelcies would be in no way curtailed by a 
reduction of thearmy. All officers would hold their places, their 
rank, their salaries, only command fewer men. So we say the 
bill insures permanency of place to officers, and so there can be no 
hesitation upon the part of men in accepting such places from 
the fear that the army will not be long kept up to its maximum 
strength and they lose their commands with the reduction of 
the army. 

Now, of course, this plan of army organization if made 
operative will make the army on a basis of 50,000 men relatively 
more costly than when on a basis of 100,000. But we do not 
point this out with a purpose of fault finding. On the contrary 
we are ready to admit that the wise plan of army organization is 
one that provides for the maintenance of a skeleton organization 
in time of peace. For with such basis to build upon could the 
effective fighting force of the nation be rapidly increased upon 
the threat of war simply by filling up the ranks. And enlisted 
into such organizations the new recruits would rapidly acquire the 
morale of the regular army and by the precepts of their comrades 
rapidly learn the arts of war. Thus eighty new recruits joined 
to a skeleton company of sixty trained soldiers and under trained 
officers would assuredly become effective soldiers in a fraction of 
the time and with a fraction of the hardships and loss of vitality © 
that would be required of them if mustered into a new organiza- 
tion. So we do not find fault with the plan of organization that 
contemplates no reduction of officers with a reduction of the 


army. But while officers, because of such provision and other 
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provisions made for their welfare, can doubtless be had in plenty, 
we much doubt if the President, even though authorized to 
increase the regular army to 100,000 men, will find it an easy 
matter to so increase it. We do not believe there will be any 
great rush of men to enlist in that army, for how many will care 
to enlist for service in the Philippines in consideration of the sum 
of about seventeen dollars, the foreign service pay, a month? 
And surely this is about all the incentive there can be to enlist- 
ment, for men will feel no enthusiasm to enlist to fight men 
against whom they have no quarrel but with whose aspira- 
tions they rather sympathize. We fancy that if the army bill 
passes the ranks will be slow in filling up. 


ONE of the most humiliating things that we have to bear 
witness to in connection with our stupendous and what must 
prove exhaustive effort to place ourselves abreast of the land 
grabbing nations, is the unfairness of treatment which is accorded 
those who are pleading the cause of the Filipinos. And here we 
refer not to the treatment of Americans pleading this cause, 
though their treatment is bad enough, but to the treatment to 
which the Filipino leaders, both here and in the Philippines, are 
subjected at the hands of the press and public men. Thus 
have we seen false charges heaped upon Agoncillo in Washington 
in a seemingly systematic effort to prejudice him and Filipinos 
generally in the eyes of the American people. And in the halls 
of Congress and by no less a man than Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
we have Aguinaldo referred to as ‘‘this unhung barbarian, this 
vile traitor who twice sold his country’s honor for money,’’ and 
again in responding to a question of Congressman Johnson, ‘‘ if 
your friend Aguinaldo were only in purgatory the people of the 
Philippines would stand side by side shouting with the people of 
Porto Rico to-day.’’ 


A PART of the community seems to be stricken with the 
fever of stock speculation, from which many men tempted by 
the spectacle of gamblers in Wall street gaining easy fortunes by 
the rise of stock exchange securities, tempted to turn their 
attention from their own business and embark their fortunes in 
the maelstrom of Wall street speculation, have suffered much in 
the past. But when the gambling fever seizes upon men they 
refuse to profit from past lessons. Even though they know those 
lessons, even though they know they are embarking on a field 
where the dice are loaded against outsiders, against all not 
in the cliques, they will not keep out but will risk their dollars, 
Convineed though they may be that the majority of outsiders 
who embark in this maelstrom of speculation will lose, the fever 
of gain, of gain without work, that possesses them, stimulates 
them to the belief that they will not be among the many, that 
they individually will be among the fortunates, that what they 
buy will go higher and that they will be fortunate enough to 
sell out and pocket the rise before the crash may come. And 
this fever has taken possession of men ; the long continued and 
sustained rise in stock exchange prices coming with the con- 
centration of money in the financial centers and extension of 
credits to speculators has brought it on. Men go into the “‘ street’’ 
and by street we mean all the places of stock speculation the 
country over, and buy securities regardless of the intrinsic worth 
of the property upon which based. Of such value they may 
know nothing, with such value they little concern themselves. 
They look only at the quotations as they come over the stock 
tickers in the brokers’ offices, as they are published in the news- 
papers. And scanning these quotations their glance is attracted 
to some security that is advancing by jumps and bounds, they 
are instilled with the belief that it will rise further, that by 
buying it they will make a profit. Perhaps they know that 
security has no real value, more likely they know nothing of it. 
But they judge that the fever that leads them to buy will lead 
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others to buy, they judge that such demand will send up the 
price, they feverishly give a rush order to buy that they may get 
in before the rise that they expect will come. 

Thus do men gamble upon the stock exchange quotations. 
They might as well bet that the next quotation that comes over 
the ticker will be higher, that the price will be higher to-morrow 
than to-day for this in effect is what they do when they give 
their orders to buy. And here be it remarked that they do not 
pay for what they buy or receive the securities that they buy. 
The brokers attend to all that for them. The purchaser merely 
puts up a ‘‘margin,’’ a sum of money equal to a tithe of the 
cost of what he buys and to secure the broker against loss 
if the stock falls. Of course the broker holds the stock as 
security for the advance he makes in paying for the stock. Now 
if the stock falls and the purchaser fails to respond to calls for 
further margin the broker sells out the stock, if he can, and that 
which the purchaser put up as margin or so much as needed to 
cover the loss on the gamble is swept away. Of course prices 
may crumble so fast that the brokers cannot sell before the mar- 
gins are wiped out and then they find themselves the owners of 
the stocks bought for their customers. And as the brokers pledge 
such securities for loans from the banks the banks may find that 
they are the real owners. If the gamble is a success the cus- 
tomer will simply be handed a check for his gains when he sells 
out. 

BuT WHILE men thus taken with the fever of speculation are 
putting up their money to buy stocks and are buying stocks they 
know nothing about who is selling ? Who, but those who do know 
something about what they are selling, know that the securities 
selling are not worth the price offered, know what the property 
behind such securities and the earning power of such property is ? 
And this being the case how can the poor general public come 
out as a whole on the right side of the gamble? 

Further, the public being in this feverish mood there are not 
lacking men to take advantage of it. So have we now a great 
forming of new industrial trusts and the launching of the securi- 
ties on the markets. The public are buying recklessly, regardless 
of the value of what they buy, so feverish in their haste to buy 
before a further anticipated rise that they will not stop to make 
inquiry as to what theyare buying. And it would not be human 
nature for the great speculative cliques who work with their eyes 
open, not shut, who sell and buy on knowledge not in ignorance, 
to fail to take advantage of this state of affairs. So they organize 
trusts, they issue securities to several times the value of the 
industrial establishments combined into such trusts, they launch 
the securities and the public buy. So the public come into pos- 
session of industrial plants at several times their value, if indeed 
they are so fortunate, for often the securities launched on the 
public are junior securities, the owners of the old establishments 
being given securities having a prior lien. And then there is 
nothing at all behind the securities the public buy, such securi- 
ties represent no real value, and when the final and inevitable 
crash comes and the property sold it is bought in by original 
owners holding prior liens and the dear public frozen out. 

Yet the public are now in a mood to buy such securities for 
they are taken with the fever of speculation. Of course they 
will be imposed upon. What an opporunity for owners of indus- 
trial plants to dispose of such plants for more than value. And 
of course the shrewd and unscrupulous pass not this opportunity 
by. In the last half of 1898 alone trusts with an aggregate 
capital of $850,000,000 were organized, but the value of property 
taken into the t:usts and upon which this capital is based did not 
come, says the New York 77zbune, to one-third of such sum. 
And upon this the Philadelphia Press remarks ‘‘the 77ibune might 
have added, but did not, that this transformation has been 
followed by the prompt sale of these shares to a public which is 
buying plants at three to five times their intrinsic value.”’ 
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THIS great formation of trusts with the purpose first of creat- 
ing a lot of watered stock to dispose of to the public and so en- 
rich the promoters, and second of restricting competition and 
squeezing tribute from the public by exacting high prices and 
pressing down wages must have a widespread effect upon public 
opinion. And when the bubble breaks, when the inflated value 
of the watered securities shrinks away and the speculative cliques 
buying up such securities on the decline come again into the 
ownership of the trusts after having gathered in many hard 
earned savings by the process of selling on the boom buying in on 
the collapse, and when the public thus once despoiled as investors 
find themselves despoiled as consumers through the charging 
of enhanced prices for the trust products, an assault will be 
directed upon such trusts and any party that may stand sponsor 
for them such as has never been directed before. 

So the organs of the Republican party, seeing this in pros- 
pect and seriously alarmed, hasten to disclaim for the party any 
responsibilty for such trusts. They cannot afford to let the 
Democratic party stand forth as distinguished from the Repub- 
lican as the party opposed to trusts. The Republican party 
must stand as the opponent of trusts even as the Democratic. 
In only this way, if at all, can they save it from the wrath of a 
wronged people. To let the issue be made on trusts, to permit 
the Democratic party to put the Republican party before the 
people as the trust party would be suicidal. And as Republicans 
are not, like Democrats, in the habit of doing suicidal things, 
they proceed to steal this Democratic thunder by being foremost 
in calling attention to and attacking the trusts now forming. 
And this they find is being made easy for them by the attitude 
of the high toned part of the gold Democratic press, which has 
the frankness but the impoliticness of coming to the defence of 
the trusts, declaring that all trusts not the children of the pro- 
tective tariff are beneficial and that the formation of such trusts 
should be encouraged as economizing production. Of course 
many Republican leaders also look with kindly eye upon the trusts 
from which they draw so much campaign sustenance, but they 
are politic enough not to sayso. On the contrary they are politic 
enough, and for the good of the trusts as well as their own, to 
attack them. Thus do they declare that all tariff protection 
should be withdrawn from the trusts, that articles the production 
of which is thus monopolized should be put on the free list. 
But their insincerity they showed only eighteen months ago 
by refusing to support an amendment to the Dingley tariff that 
would have had such effect. 

But to quote from the Philadelphia Press as showing the 
position in which Republicans would now like to stand before the 


country : 


‘‘The organization of vast corporations, heavily over-capi- 
talized, which monopolize entire industries and whose avowed 
object is to exclude competition, must vitally alter public opinion 
and the demands of public policy on the protective duties 
imposed for the benefit of these industries. 

‘‘ Protection assumes, as a fundamental principle, that a high 
duty will be accompanied by a free internal competition. . . . 
This competition will operate both to reduce the price at which 
the article produced is sold by the manufacturer and increase that 
at which the manufacturer buys labor, because, both in selling 
his product and in hiring his hands, the manufacturer is com- 
peting with other protected manufacturers, 

‘* But if this competition is removed by the sale of all the 
plants in an industry to a giant corporation neither object of the 
duty will be achieved. Prices will not be reduced and wages will 
not be maintained. Under these conditions the inevitable step 
must be to apply competition from abroad by reducing the duty, 
removing it or establishing special relations with some country 
able to supply free raw material or the finished product, or both. 

‘‘Tf the Tinplate Trust advances the price of tinplate, as it 
has begun to do, the duty on tinplate will be put in the most 
serious peril. This duty was imposed to create a competitive 
domestic industry, not to enable a trust to earn money on a 
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capital of $50,000,000. So with the Paper Trust. In the last 
fiscal year, 1898, the exports of printing paper were 107,405,403 
pounds, worth $2,702,351. An export of this magnitude shows 
that paper cam be made at least as cheap here as anywhere else. 
Yet, even with these exports, as long as domestic competition 
exists, the duty is valuable to maintain this competition. 

‘‘The International Paper Company has destroyed this 
domestic competition. It is imposing on all consumers of paper 
the burden of paying dividends on a capital of $55,000,000 when 
its plant could be replaced for $15,000,000. The first step under 
these conditions ought to be to admit Canadian paper and paper 
pulp free in the treaty now under negotiation with Canada. If 
this does not give the needed competition, paper and paper pulp 
should go on the free list and foreign competition should replace 
the domestic competition destroyed by the Paper Trust.’’ 


Now THis is good advice and should be acted upon. But if 
similar advice had been given and accepted when the Dingley 
bill was pending there would have been no occasion for such 
plaints as the above now and the principle of tariff protection 
would be standing on a much firmer basis than it does. When 
that bill was before the Senate Mr. Pettigrew proffered an amend- 
ment at our suggestion that if adopted would have resulted in 
withdrawing all tariff protection from trusts and combines and 
accomplished just what the Press now urges. That amendment 
directed any United States Court before which a case might 
be brought and upon submission of proof that the production 
of any article was to the extent of more than one half of the 
total product monopolized by any trust or combine to issue an 
order directing customs officers of the United States to permit the 
importation of such article free of all duty or where the articles 
entering into production were imported and bore duty upon the 
payment of such duty as would be equivalent to the duty collected 
on the raw products, it being the intent to withdraw all tariff pro- 
tection from trusts and combines. 

And why was this amendment not put on the Dingley bill? 
Because it met with no sympathy from the Press and Republican 
organs ; because Republican Senators voted solidly against it. 
And yet now we are asked to believe that the Republican party 
will not tolerate the sheltering of trusts and combines behind the 
protective tariff, that it is opposed to giving tariff protection to 
such trusts which defeat the very aims of a true protective tariff, 
that it favors the removal of all tariff duties the protection ex- 
tended by which is abused. When their appeals would have 
been effective they refused to appeal for the applying of this 
remedy, now when ineffective they make them. Inother words 
they attack the trusts when their assaults are harmless. ‘‘ When 
they could they wouldn’t, when they would they can’t.’’ 

Ir doesn’t pay to play the role of bribery exposer out in 
Montana. In that mountain state they have been having a 
senatorial contest fought with millions. Early in the session of 
the legislature one Senator arose in his place holding $30,000 in 
one thousand dollar bills in his hand declaring that they had 
been given him for his vote. He gave the notes into the custody . 
of the Senate and demanded investigation of his charges. The 
matter was brought before the grand jury but that jury refused 
to return true bills against those charged with bribe giving, 
declaring that there was no satisfactory proof of their guilt, only 
the word of him who made the charges. True he did, when 
making his charges in the state Senate, hold tangible evidence in 
substantiation of what he said in his hand, but the counter charge 
was made that he had been given those thousand dollar notes in 
order that he might make a spectacular play and so disorganize 
opposing forces. At any rate the grand jury refused to return 
true bills based on his charges, and the Senate having previously 
voted the declared bribe money for the support of an institute to 
inculcate political morality in the youth of Montana voted his 
expulsion from the Senate as a liar and slanderer of other men. 

California, too, is having her scandal ; so is Delaware, next 
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it will be Pennsylvania. Is it not about time to elect Senators 
by direct vote of the people ? 








BRITAIN is getting provoked at us. We are not using our 
victories for the promotion of her interests, as she hoped and 
expected, and her friendly ardor cools. She feels that her pro- 
fessions of friendship and esteem may not after all suffice to 
incline us to join hands with her to pick chestnuts out of the fire 
for her consumption. She thought and still hopes that we may 
join with her against Europe to keep the doors of China open to 
her trade and incidentally ourown. Soshe welcomed our advent 
in the Philippines. When we declared our purpose to keep 
those islands and maintain the open door policy—that is, give no 
tariff preference to our goods in those islands over the goods of 
other nations, she was more warmly disposed towards us than 
ever, more than ever did we hear of ties of blood being thicker 
than water. But to Hawaii and Puerto Rico we extend our nav- 
igation laws that exclude from the carrying trade between those 
islands and the United States British and all foreign vessels, to 
Hawaii we prepare to extend our tariff laws, thus establishing 
free trade between the Hawaiian islands and the United States 
but raising the Dingley tariff barrier against importations into 
Hawaii from England and other countries. As by commercial 
treaty of reciprocity we have always had some advantage in the 
Hawaiian islands this extension of our tariff laws to Hawaii 
gives no very serious offense in England, for our offense is one 
against the pet Cobden theory rather than the pocket. But that 
we will pursue the same tariff policy in regard to Puerto Rico, 
that indeed extension of our possessions in the Americas means 
extension of an American zollverein is no longer doubted. And 
so Britain’s ardor for American expansion cools, for it is realized 
that such expansion does not open but rather closes the way to 
the expansion of British trade. 





From London comes a rumor weighted with significance. It 
is that the French Government is negotiating in London for a 
loan of from eight to ten million pounds. And if true, what 
does this mean? That the power of the French people to absorb 
such loan or their inclinations to buy the ‘‘ national rents’’ is 
exhausted? It must mean one or the other, there is no evidence 
of loss of inclination to invest in ‘‘ rents,’’ does it mean that the 
absorbtive power of the people is exhausted, that they have 
reached the end of their resources, the end of their string in the 
direction of increasing their war establishment, the force of their 
army, their fleet? The undoubted fact is that the French are 
the most heavily taxed, though by no means the richest people in 
the world. The annual expenditures of the French Government 
are about $700,000,000 a year, roughly twenty dollars for each 
man, woman and child. With double the population our national 
expenditure before the late war was annually but about half of 
this sum. Besides, as wealth producers our people are twice as 
productive as the French. In other words they could stand 
double the taxation of the French without being burdened more 
than the French are. The wealth production of our people is 
about ten billions a year, of the French but about one-fourth as 
much. Yet from the one-fourth the French pay double the 
national taxation that we paid before the war with four times the 
wealth production to pay it out of. Of course national taxes are 
not the only ones, we have our local taxation on top of it, about 
equal to our national taxes, but so have the French, though their 
local taxation comes to but about half of their national taxation. 

But to sum up, we paid in taxes before the war, both national 
and local, from 7 to 8 per cent. of the wealth produced, now we 
are paying nearer 10 per cent. But this is a mere nothing to 
the 36 per cent. of total wealth production which the French 
people pay in taxes. And of the French national taxes full 60 
per cent. are absorbed in paying interest on the debt and support- 
ing the army and navy, in a way that in no way adds to the 
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wealth producing powers of the French people. As M. Thery 
writes, ‘‘ France is the only country in the world that is obliged 
to draw on her resources each year a sum of two milliards of 
francs ($400,000,000) before having a single sou towards the 
actual support of the government, its needs, actual and real.’’ 
And one-half of this is interest on debt, one-half cost of main- 
taining the army and navy. When we take into consideration 
our pension payments we can duplicate the latter, but then France 
is but half as big in population and one-fourth as rich? Need 
we be surprised if she is exhausting herself, for she is running 
the race that kills ? 


RAILROAD POOLING. 








WO or three weeks since we made some brief citations from 
T the published summary of the report of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission as given out to the public through 
the columns of the daily press and showing the commission to be 
cognizant of the fact that the great business of railroad transporta- 
tion is, for the most part, being conducted in violation of the law 
that the commission is charged to enforce. That law provides 
that the railroads shall publish their transportation rates, that 
such rates shall be equitably imposed as between different locali- 
ties so that no one shall be given an undue advantage over 
another, that such rates shall be open to all shippers alike, that 
the secret cutting of such rates in any way so as to give to some 
shippers a preference over others shall be held a criminal offense 
punishable by imprisonment and fine of the guilty parties as per 
the penalties provided by such law. In short, the Inter-state 
Commerce law prescribes that the railroads be conducted as 
common not as preferential carriers, and by that law a commis- 
sion, the Inter-state Commerce Commission, was created charged 
with seeing that the provisions of such law be lived up to, in a 
word that the railroads be conducted as common carriers serving 
all men alike and at like rates. But now the commission 
declares its inability to do that which it is charged to do, it 
declares that the Inter-state Commerce law is virtually a dead 
letter, that the railroads do not live up to their published rates, 
that they discriminate between localities and individuals, that 
they thus bring an uncertain element into business that disturbs 
trade, causes the business of some who are preferred to prosper, 
the business of others who are discriminated against to languish, 
with the result that there comes a weeding out of those not 
smiled upon, not favored by the railroad cliques, a centralizing 
of trade in fewer hands, a forming of gigantic combinations 
exercising a control over the output and marketing of goods and 
thereby gaining the monopolist’s control over prices and power to 
exact tribute from the community. And all this forbidden by 
the law and going on under the eyes of the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission that commission declares itself powerless to prevent. 
It recognizes the evil, it looks upon it as the helpless spectator, 
Such were the declarations and admissions of the commission as 
set forth in the summary of its latest report as prepared for the 
press and from which we took occasion to quote briefly two or 
three weeks ago. 

An advance copy of the report of the commission is now 
before us. It refers but briefly to the failure of the railroads to 
act as common carriers and the failure of the commission to 
oblige them so to act. It calls attention to admissions and 
recommendations made in previous reports, it reiterates its pain- 
ful admission of helplessness, helplessness to secure to all men 
fair play at the hands of the railroads, helplessness to prevent the 
practicing of gross discriminations such as divert trade from 
localities frowned upon to localities smiled upon, such as enable 
some favored individuals to undersell their competitors, drive 
them out of business, buy their plants as wrecks, capture their 
trade. And who are these favored individuals, individuals 
favored by the railroad cliques? Naturally they are those whom 
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the railroad cliques have an interest in seeing prosper, those in 
whose prosperity the managers of railroads, the granters of 
valuable preferences, share. 

And what is the remedy the commission has to propose for 
this practice of gross discrimination? It is to give the railroads 
more power. The power they have they abuse, the remedy for 
such abuse is to give them more! Permit the railroads to con- 
solidate their power, to put an end to competition among them- 
selves and the grave questions growing out of railroad discrimi- 
nation will be on the way to be solved, for with the ending of 
competition, the cause, the temptation that leads railroad man- 
agers to cut rates will be removed ! 

So says the commission. But it is a building on a false read- 
ing of the cause of rate cutting. The commission declares such 
rate cutting to be due to the pressure of competition. It is the 
strife for business, the strife to increase traffic and so earnings 
that leads to the rate cutting. Rightly the commission says that 
the actual cost of hauling freight constitutes but a fraction of the 
costs of operating a road. Consequently, if additional traffic can 
be secured by cutting rates the railroad will gain even though 
the cut be so severe that the road would not earn expenses and 
fixed charges if carrying all traffic at such rates. The fixed 
charges are not increased, the costs of track maintenance not 
appreciably added to by the running of extra trains. Therefore, 
if extra trains can be loaded with freight at rates that will more 
than pay the actual costs of running it will in the narrow sense 
pay the railroads toso run them. In the broad sense it will not 
pay for it will demoralize trade, it will drive those paying full 
rates out of business, it will center the shipping business in the 
hands of the few obtaining the cut rates and so by thus acting 
the roads must destroy their most profitable business. True, as 
the commission declares, the railroads come into competition 
with one another only at certain points, that at most points along 
their lines they have an absolute monopoly and that to such 
places they can hold up rates. But if such localities are thus 
discriminated against, their industries are certain to languish, 
and trade will as certainly trend towards the places where there 
is railroad competition. So, though the railroads have a mono- 
poly of local traffic to a very large extent, abuse of such 
monopoly cannot but in the end have an adverse effect upon the 
tailroads themselves. 

But here let it be remarked that that which has an adverse 
effect on the interests of the railroads does not necessarily have 
an adverse effect upon the interests of the railroad cliques. The 
interests of cliques and railroads are not of necessity inseparable. 
Indeed the cliques often set out to rob the railroads and use the 
railroads to rob others. And of course the interests of such 
cliques are antagonistic to the interests of the railroads, of the 
security holders. Thus it is that such cliques welcome an abuse 
of the power of monopoly that the railroads possess, welcome 
such abuse though they know it will end in cutting off most 
profitable business from the railroads by driving out of business 
those shippers paying the full rates but undermined by rivals 
enjoying cut rates. They welcome this, for this undermining 
of the businesses of honest shippers and driving down of the 
value of their properties offers to the cliques the opportunity to 
buy up such properties at bargain prices. And as the same 
cause that destroyed the value of such properties can give it back 
and in multiplied form, and as the railroad cliques have control 
over stich cause, namely, rate cutting, there is no fear that they 
cannot make their bargains valuable. 

So we see that the railroads do not gain by rate cutting, that 
the railroad cliques do. And as unscrupulous cliques manage 
many of our roads regardless of the interests of the security 
holders, it is no wonder there is rate cutting. The cause of 
this rate cutting is then not the pressure of competition but the 
temptation of illicit gain. 

But we left the commission arguing that the cause of all this 
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disastrous rate cutting is competition among the railroads, that 
the way to stop it, stop the railroads from abusing their power is 
to enable them to consolidate such power. True, the cutting of 
rates is injurious to the railroads, injurious as we have seen, for 
though such cutting may enable them to temporarily increase 
traffic and, as such increased traffic adds little to costs of track 
maintenance, nothing to fixed charges, increase their earnings 
though taken at rates that would bankrupt the road if given to 
everybody, it must in the end hurt them, for such cutting must 
bankrupt or drive from business those to whom such rates 
are not given. Therefore, rate cutting does not in the end result 
in an increase in trafic but in centering trade in the hands of 
those enjoying cut rates, diminishing the business and shipping 
done by those paying full rates and so reducing the gains of the 
railroads. But though the railroad managers may be well aware 
of all this, aware of the disastrous results of rate cutting, and 
though they be honest men not seeking to use the roads to their 
own advantage, it is said that still they will be obliged to cut 
rates by competition, that they cannot help themselves. If 
one road makes a cut to some large shipper they must meet 
such cut or lose the traffic. Not only this but refusal to meet 
the secret cut, refusal to prefer such shipper to others will not 
protect those others, will not prevent them from being undersold, 
will not preserve them from loss of trade, loss of business. In 
short, one competitive railroad making a secret cut rate to some 
shipper will as effectually undermine the business of other ship- 
pers paying full rates, and as surely decrease the traffic offered to 
other roads at full rates as those other roads would if they them- 
selves gave the secret cut rates. 

So railroad managers, though looking out for the interests 
entrusted to their care, though resisting the temptation of sacri- 
ficing those interests for personal gain, meet secret cut rates re- 
gardless of consequences. Indeed, when railroad managers, 
jealous of and distrusting their rivals of other roads are acutely 
suspicious, a shrewd shipper may gain a cut by simply inculcating 
the belief that some other road has granted a secret cut and that 
if not met traffic will be lost. To inqulcate such belief a shipper 
may even take away all his business from one road and give it to 
another, though by so doing he may directly gain nothing. But 
indirectly, as a huge bluff he may gain greatly, and such a bluff 
declares the commission in its report before us has often been 
resorted to. Thus are suspicions excited, suspicions among rail- 
road managers, parties to some ‘‘ gentleman’s agreement,’’ that 
some one party is not playing fair. And then comes again the 
general demoralization of rates that such agreement was entered 
into to put an end to. 

Here then we have the excuse of the railroads for rate cut- 
ting and the excuse made for them by the commission. They 
are helpless, helpless to protect themselves. They injure the 
community indeed by their discriminations, but they are not 
responsible ; the cause that leads to such discrimination and from 
which they cannot free themselves—competition—is responsible ; 
until that cause is removed they must be regarded as more sinned 
against than sinners. And that cause they are now forbidden to 
remove, for the law forbids pooling, forbids combinations to pre- 
vent competition. So, says the commission, let us have pooling, 
let the railroads be empowered to consolidate their power. Now 
pooling amounts to simply this. It amounts to railroads running 
between competitive points putting all their earnings from com- 
petitive traffic into one common pot under an agreement that 
such earnings shall be distributed among the roads in accordance 
with agreed percentages and regardless of the percentage of traffic 
that each may carry. Entering into a pool there is allotted to 
each road an agreed share of the aggregate earnings of all on 
competitive traffic. Of course, in making up such a pool each 
road fights for as large a share as possible and such shares are as 
a matter of course allotted on a general basis of the share of traffic 
that each has been carrying. Such shares allotted and no road 
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gaining anything from carrying more than its allotted share, 
obviously all temptation to build up traffic at the expense of other 
roads must cease. Quite on the contrary the effort of every road 
would be to carry no more than its share of traffic, to put any 
excess of traffic offered it over the other roads. So, it is said, 
would pooling remove the cause of rate cutting, and the cause 
being eradicated so would the evil. 

All this seems very clear. The position of the commission 
and the remedy it proposes for existing abuses seems too obvious 
to be denied. But not many years ago we had pooling, our rail- 
roads were free to enter into pools and they did so. Indeed it 
was not until a dozen years ago and the enactment of the Inter- 
state Commerce law that the formation of railroad pools was in- 
terdicted. And when the railroads were free to pool and when 
they did pool our people enjoyed no immunity from freight dis- 
criminations. Indeed discriminations, abuses seemed to grow with 
the practice of pooling. Asa remedy for putting an end to secret 
rate cutting pooling was a failure. And the reason ? 

It was because the cause for secret rate cutting lay deeper 
then as now than the pressure of competition, than the ability of 
the large shipper to play one road off against another, get a cut 
rate by declaring that he had been offered such and such a cut 
rate by some road, that if it was not met he would put his busi- 
ness over such road. It was because the force that led to 
rate cutting lay in the temptation of illicit gain extended before 
railroad managers. It was because the shipper under pooling as 
before and after made advances to or received advances from un- 
scrupulous railroad managers looking for self gain, agreed to pay 
back to the railroad manager sacrificing for gold interests entrusted 
to his care a part of the difference between the cut and the open 
rate ; it was because the railroad cliques with the power to fix 
freight rates saw how to use that power for personal profit and 
yielding to temptation used it—used it to give an advantage to 
enterprises in which they had an interest, used it to undermine 
the values of property they wished to buy for their own, used it 
to depress trade in one locality, stimulate it in another, to drive 
one railroad property into'bankruptcy by sacrificing it to give 
prosperity to their interests, to pull another out by squeezing the 
substance from industries built up along its line. 

Thus as engines for establishing a see saw of speculation the 
cliques used the railroads, use them now, and the ability to con- 
solidate their control over the railroads through the formation of 
pools but added to their ability to use more effectively the rail- 
roads as engines of speculation. So pooling adding to the power 
of the railroad cliques to use the roads as a means to centralizing 
wealth in a few hands, their own, as a means to building indus- 
trial trusts and combines and conferring upon them a monopoly, 
as a means to wrecking properties they wished to buy, injecting 
value into properties they wished to sell, did not prevent secret 
rate cutting, it encouraged it. 

Still the Interstate Commerce Commissioners have faith in 
pooling as a remedy and though they admit that it was quite 
ineffective when resorted to in the past. Thus in the report 
before us they notice ‘‘that prior to the passage of the In- 
terstate Commerce act the railways had applied to the com- 
petitive railway business of the country the principle of 
railway combination for the making and maintenance of rates, 
incorporating as an essential part of that principle the pooling 
idea. It should be further noticed that the results thus obtained 
were by no means satisfactory. Rates were not stable. The 
grossest discriminations of all kinds existed, and rate wars were 
frequent. It was largely this condition, which the application of 
railway combinations had failed to cure, that induced the passage 
of the act.’’ 

So railroad pooling was tried as a remedy and failed. But 
the commission has not lost faith in it as a preventive to dis- 
crimination. True it failed when tried before but that was because 
the pooling agreements being unenforcable in law were broken. 
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Therefore not only legalize such agreements but make them en- 
forcable in courts of law and all will be well. This is what the 
commission urges as a remedy. It failed when we were obliged 
to swallow the dose because the dose was not strong enough, 
because we did not apply the remedy with that desired continuity. 
True the complaint, secret rate cutting, grew worse while we 
were trying such remedy or rather having it imposed upon us 
against our will for pooling agreements never won popular 
approval. Perhaps this was the very reason the medicine did not 
act. There was lack of faith. 

However, after taking this pooling dose we grew no better, 
rather worse. Doctor Commission failing to profit from experi- 
ence prescribes the taking of stronger doses. Shall we follow the 
prescription, consolidate the power of the railroad cliques that 
has been used to work such evil? To increase the power of those 
who have abused a power, to strengthen the hands of those who 
possessing the power conferred by railroad monopoly have abused 
it is hardly the way to put an end to abuses, Add to such power 
and we add to the abuses. That naturally is what is to be ex- 
pected. The true remedy is to take away the power that is 
abused, substitute public for corporate ownership. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. 


NE of the phases of the railroad question as presented in the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission—namely, 
pooling, we have elsewhere discussed. But there is 

another side of this report abounding with reasons for the nation- 
alization of our railroads and to which we desire to direct atten- 
tion. We might well put what we have here to say under the 
caption of ‘‘ Reasons for the nationalization of our railroads 
extracted from official reports.’’ 

But not to tax the patience of the reader with any super- 
numerary prefatory remarks, let us go a little further with this 
Interstate Commerce Commission report—beyond the arguments 
for pooling into what is virtually, as we shall see, an argument for 
government ownership. In this report the widespread practice 
of secret rate cutting with the result of centering the shipping 
business of the country in a comparatively few hands is admitted, 
the failure of the Interstate Commerce law aimed at such abuses 
to effect their eradication, the difficulty of discovering discrimi- 
nations adroitly hidden in many ways, of securing evidence of 
rebates and sufficient to convict the guilty where only the guilty 
can give such evidence, indeed the utter powerlessness of the 
commission to enforce the law as written on the statute books or 
secure the ends of that law, the prevention of discrimination, the 
maintenance of an equality of rates, is set forth. 

One favorite method of rate cutting is under weighing. The 
full open rates are charged on the freight bills ; if the commission 
secured all those bills, every scrap of writing, every entry on the 
railroad’s books it would have no evidence of rate cutting. On 
the contrary everything written would show that full rates had 
been charged and paid. Therefore the tracing of any discrimina- 
tion would be impossible from anything written. Yet by this 
very simple method gross discriminations can be covered, The 
railroad simply does not charge for the full weight of freight 
carried. It makes its bills out for but a portion of the weight 
actually carried. Of the difference in weight between that billed 
and carried there is no record. Thus one instance brought to 
light by the Interstate Commerce Commission, a case of discrim- 
ination in favor of a company related to the Standard Oil Trust 
and engaged in shipping oil south and turpentine north, tank 
cars supplied by the company being used forthe shipments. Now 
it appears that the capacity of these cars was 6,500 gallons, yet 
they were certified to the railroads as carrying 6,000. Soon 
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every shipment of oil south the railroads carried 500 gallons 
free on every car, and on shipments of turpentine north 6,500 
gallons were carried for every 6,000 charged for. So here appears 
a discrimination of about 734 per cent. not shown by any entry 
on the books of either shipper or carrier. 

And now a word as to the difficulty that the commission 
finds in uncovering discriminations even when possessed of 
evidence perfectly convincing to a moral intent. We take a case 
of discrimination in rates on shipments of flour from Minne- 
apolis to Atlantic ports. It was disclosed that certain shippers 
in Minneapolis sold flour to eastern purchasers at stated prices 
with legal transportation charges to be paid by the purchaser. 
But of the freights so collected by the railroads a part was 
handed over by the railroads to the shippers. 

The commission remarks that ‘‘the purchaser was not 
informed that any concession from public rates had been made, 
and of course received no advantage therefrom.’’ But because 
the putchaser knew not of the rebate, it does not follow that he 
derived no advantage. Indeed, it is obvious that the shipper 
favored by the railroads and being paid a part of the freight 
moneys collected from the purchaser could, because of such 
underhand return payment, afford to sell to the eastern purchaser 
at a lower price than he otherwise could, and at a lower price 
than competitive millers having no rebate agreement. And 
furthermore, if competition was active the favored shipper would 
naturally fix his selling price lower than his rivals, doubtless to 
their wonderment, could afford to, and so get their trade away 
from them. Of course, in such event the purchaser, the Eastern 
consumer would get the advantage or part of the advantage of 
the concession though knowing nothing of its granting. But 
this sort of business carried to the extreme leads to putting a 
monopoly into the hands of the favored, leads to the crushing 
down of competition, and such competition crushed down then 
the purchaser will be placed at the mercy of a railroad created 
combination and will have little probability of longer receiving 
in the shape of reduced price any part of the advantage accorded 
the shipper by the railroad. Then to the monopolist shipper will 
go all the advantage, or all that he may not present to the rail- 
road managers in consideration of the granting of the preferences, 
discriminations, that conferred upon him his monopoly. 

But of the difficulty of getting evidence as recorded by the 
commission. We quote: 

‘The inquiry was greatly hampered by the disappearance 
of material witnesses before subpcenas for their attendance could 
be served, the inability of several who did testify to recall trans- 
actions of then recent date, and the evident reluctance of others 
to disclose any information bearing upon the subjects involved, 
All of the railway witnesses denied knowledge of any violation of 
the statute, and most of the accounting officers testified to the 
effect that if rebates had been paid they would necessarily know 
about them, and that their accounts did not show any such pay- 
ments. It was nevertheless fully established by the investigation 
that secret rate concessions had been generally granted on this 
traffic, and that the carriers had allowed larger rebates to some 
of the flour shippers than to others.”’ 

And now as to the extent of the violation of the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce law and the results consequent there- 
on. Be it remembered that this law requires all railroads to pub- 
lish their rates and makes any departure from such rates by any 
officer a criminal offence punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Thus it was sought to prevent discriminations and secure to all 
shippers equal rights at the hands of the railroads, like services 
for like charges so that no man should have a railroad given ad- 
vantage over his fellow and all might enter into business depend- 
ent upon railroad transportation on an equal footing, without 
preference or handicap from the railroads. But, writes the com- 
mission : 

‘We are satisfied from investigations conducted during the 
past year and referred to in another portion of this report, as well 
as from information which is perfectly convincing to a moral 





intent, that a large part of the business at the present time is 
transacted upon illegal rates. Indeed, so general has this rule 
become that in certain quarters the exaction of the published rate 
is the exception. From this two things naturally and frequently 
result. First, gross discriminations between individuals and gross 
preferences between localities; and these discriminations and 
preferences are almost always in favor of the strong and against 
the weak. There is probably no one thing to-day which does so much 
lo force out the small operator, and to build up those trusts and 
monopolies against which law and public opinion alike beat in vain, 
as discrimination in freight rates. Second, the business of railroad 
transportation is carried on to a very large extent in conceded 
violations of law. Men who in every other respect are reputable 
citizens are guilty of acts which, if the statute law of the land 
were enforced, would subject them to fine or imprisonment. This 
is true both of the traffic operator and the shipper. It is difficult 
to estimate the moral effect of such a condition of things upon a 
great section of the community, and almost impossible to believe 
that it can be allowed to continue without attempt at reformation.’’ 


After this declaration of the utter failure of the Interstate 
Commerce law to conserve the interests of our people, the com- 
mission makes a confession of what it declares to be its own utter 
powerlessness. ‘‘If it is asked why the criminal remedies have 
not been applied, the answer is that they have been, and without 
success. ‘The most earnest efforts have been made by the com- 
mission and by prosecuting officers in various parts of the United 
States to punish infractions of law. While some fines have been 
imposed, no substantial effect has been produced. It is plain to 
the commission that satisfactory results can not be obtained from 
this course. The difficulties in the way of securing legal evi- 
dence necessary to a conviction are such as to be in most cases 
insurmountable. The fact may be morally certain, but the 
name, the date, the amount can not be shown with the particu- 
larity and certainty required by the criminal law.’’ 

Now much of this is unquestionably true, but with the 
knowledge that we have of the indisposition on the part of the 
commission to push criminal proceedings after they have gained 
convincing evidence of the criminal violation of the law in the 
granting of secret cut rates we cannot but lay at the door of the 
gentlemen who penned these lines the charge of hypocrisy. 
‘The difficulties in the way of securing legal evidence necessary 
to a conviction are’’ doubtless ‘‘ such as to be in most cases insur- 
mountable.’’ But where in one case the difficulties are sur- 
mounted, the legal evidence secured, the commission fails to 
prosecute. What think ye of the good faith of such commission 
complaining of its inability to secure evidence, failing to use 
evidence when secured ? 

But do not hastily condemn the commission. It had its 
reasons for not using such evidence connecting high officials in 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad with the crime of secret rate 
cutting, of operating the road in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce law as a preferential carrier. And those reasons were 
what? Publicly they were not announced, but on inquiry Com- 
missioner Prouty made to us the excuses of the Commission, 
excuses for not using the evidence to prosecute that he candidly 
admitted was in the possession of the commission. And these 
excuses? They were that by holding the fear of punishment 
over the heads of the guilty the commission could accomplish 
more than by punishing them, that when the honored commis- 
sioner was a school boy the fear of a prospective whipping was a 
more powerful incentive to discipline than the actual whipping, 
that the Baltimore and Ohio officials with the threat of punish- 
ment hanging over their heads on the score of past transgres- 
sions, a threat to’ be exercised if they transgressed in the future, 
would be likely to render obedience to the law and the commis- 
sion and conduct the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as a common 
carrier, something that the punishment of the guilty would give 
no continued assurance of, 

Now this is all very sophistical, and as Mr. Prouty puts it 
sounds very convincing, but how long would the school boys of 
Mr. Prouty’s day have maintained discipline from the fear of a 
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whipping if they came to believe that they would escape a whip- 
ping if deserved, that the threat would never be executed? We 
fancy so far as the threat served to keep them in order they would 
have broken the rules with impunity. And how much more 
effective would the fear of punishment be among our railroad mana- 
gers if such fear was really puissant and rendered puissant by the 
punishment of those caught violating the law? Seeing no one 
punished for violation of law even when caught, or at most let off 
with a fine that they do not much mind, they come naturally to 
the belief that they run no danger, and they break the law with 
impunity. Naturally they regard the criminal sections of the 
Interstate Commerce law as a dead letter, not to be feared, even 
as the commission. But directing attention of the reader to Mr. 
Prouty’s very adroitly composed letter, and which we append, 
we proceed. 

But first let us add that we are quite ready to say with the 
commission that ‘‘we are convinced that criminal remedies as 
applied to the present situation are utterly inadequate to prevent 
departures from published rates.’’ If we would root out the evil 
we should root out the cause. With the commission we can go 
one step further. ‘‘ The logical way to remove these evils would 
be to remove their cause. If unrestricted competition produces 
discrimination, one obvious way to prevent such discrimination is 
to restrict competition.’’ But unrestricted competition is not the 
prime cause of discrimination, though we admit, a subordinate. 
The prime cause is the temptation to illicit gains held out by our 
system of private ownership. The remedy then is to do away 
with private ownership that by offering opportunities for the 
reaping of illicit gains, tempts men to paths of dishonesty. 

Again, says the commission: ‘‘ Many thoughtful persons 
contended, wheu the act to regulate commerce was passed, that 
unrestricted competition was inconsistent with the purposes 
aimed at by that act. We are inclined to think that this view is 
correct, and that time has demonstrated the futility of attempting 
by criminal enactments to secure absence of discrimination in 
railway rates so long as independent ownership and unrestrained 
competition exist.’’ 

When we read this we almost feel that the commission is 
about to make a radical suggestion and offer the true remedy, for 
if independent ownership is incompatible with equality of oppor- 
tunities there is, if we would not make ourselves slaves to the 
railroad cliques, put our fortunes at their mercy, but one alterna- 
tive, and that is public ownership. We would further add that 
if unrestricted competition is inconsistent with the maintenance 
of an equality of rates private ownership of our railroads is 
equally inconsistent, for nothing is consistent with private owner- 
ship but unrestricted competition, for under such ownership such 
competition is the only assurance against extortion. Restricted 
competition is alone consistent with public ownership and con- 
trol, restricted competition is necessary to the abolition of dis- 
criminations, inequality of freight rates, injustice and therefore 
to insure a reign of justice, of equality in transportation matters 
public ownership is a necessity. Thus by all the rules of logic 
does the Interstate Commerce Commission show the necessity of 
public ownership. 

But this conclusion the commission seeks to escape by find- 
ing some middle ground, government supervision, open to all 
the objections on the ground of impossibilty of effective enfor_e- 
ment that the commission urges against the present act. Noth- 
ing short of government control and management can give to the 
government effective supervision. But in defending this middle 
ground the commission presents some strong reasons for the 
nationalization of our railroads. It says: 


‘* While railway transportation in this country is carried on 
by private capital, it is essentially a government function. This 
appears from the necessary conditions of railroad construction. 
It is a universal maxim that private property cannot be taken 
for private uses, out only for the public use. Yet no railroad can 
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be built without the appropriation of private property. It 
equally appears from the relation of the carrier’s business to the 
community. A merchant may sell to one customer for one price 
and to another customer for another price, as best subserves his 
interest, without violating any sense of right and wrong, but 
it is to-day universally felt that the rates of public transportation 
should be uniform to all. As we have already said, rhe railway 
ts, from its very nature, in respeet to the greater part of its busi- 
ness, a virtual monopoly. ‘The essential feature of a govern- 
ment function or of a monopoly is that it excludes the idea of 
competition, and this notion prevails in almost every civilized 
country to-day. So far as we can obtain information there is no 
great nation at the present time which endeavors to enforce com- 
petition between its railways, although in many cases that 
method has been tried and abandoned.”’ 


And then a line or two later in the report the commission 
adds: ‘‘ Just as no other great nation to-day enforces competition 
between railways, so there is no other great nation to-day 
which does not regulate and control the railway rate. If this 
country is to change its theory of railway regulation, it should 
adopt the new theory in its entirety.’’ 

And that new theory or rather old theory revived is govern- 
ment ownership. It is true, if we except England where condi- 
tions of railroad transportation are as bad as here, where discrimi- 
nation in favor of foreign produce and against domestic is most 
flagrant, that ‘‘there is no great nation to-day which does not 
regulate and control the railway rate.’’ But how is this control 
regulated? Largely through government ownership. In France 
only is government supervision of privately owned lines clung to 
in preference to public ownership and not with very encouraging 
results. In that country of the 24,441 miles of railroad only 
1,608 miles or 6!% per cent. of the whole are owned by the state. 
It is true that Switzerland has for some years tried governmental 
supervision of privately owned roads in preference to public 
ownership, but only last year the people on referendum vote 
voted to acquire the 2,220 miles of road as public property and as 
they had reserved the right to do in the granting of the charters. 
So Switzerland must be placed in the category of nations that 
have abandoned government supervision for government owner- 
ship, effective supervision being only assured by the latter means. 

In Germany 25,205 miles out of a total railroad mileage of 
28,237 or 89 per cent. of the whole are owned by the state; in 
Italy 5,260 miles out of a total of 8,155 miles of road or 64% per 
cent. are owned by the state ; in Hungary 6,725 out of 8,218 or 
82 per cent. are so owned and in Russia 16,126 miles out of a 
railroad mileage of 24,590 are government roads. Moreover the 
Russian government holds a large part of the stock of the roads 
in the hands of companies and through such ownership exercises 
an effective control over them. Of the smaller nations of Europe 
Holland in her national capacity owns all of her roads, Belgium 
72 per cent., Sweden 34 per cent., Norway 96 per cent. Passing 
to British India we there find that of the 18,500 miles ot road 
13,803 belong to the state while in Australia all the roads, 9,754 
miles, are government owned. 

But of this, the manner in which other nations ‘‘ regulate 
and control the railway rate,’’ our commission does not inform 
us. Ignoring this manner of regulation, clinging to some kind 
of government supervision, the gentlemen of this commission re- 
mark on the dangers that might come from permitting the rail- 
roads to combine to restrict competition under government super- 
vision. How shall the rates be fixed they ask and without pausing 
to make answer continue. ‘‘ The evils attendant upon restricting 
competition might be greater than the benefits derived from it. 
The rate should be reasonable as well as stable and uniform, and 
hitherto competition has been mainly relied upon for that pur- 
pose. It is said that railway rates are lower in the United States 
than in any other part of the world. This may not be exactly 
true ; but to whatever extent it is true, it is largely due to rail- 
way competition.’’ 

Now as a matter of fact there is little information of a com- 
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parable nature upon which estimates of comparative costs of 
transportation on the government owned railroads of the world 
and the roads of the United States can be based but such evidence 
as we have tends to show that America is not the land of cheap- 
ness of transportation as we have been brought up to believe. 
However, considering all the variant conditions of life, such 
comparisons are at best quite meaningless. A noteworth fact is 
however that with government possession have invariably come 
not only stable but lower rates. In Hungary a few years ago the 
adoption of the zone system of fixing rates and a general reduc- 
tion in passenger charges of from 40 to 50 per cent. was followed 
within a year by an increase of passenger traffic by threefold and 
consequent increase of gross receipts. We would further remark 
that in many of the states of Europe, notably Prussia, the 
government roads are made a principal source of revenue, used 
for indirect taxation. And of course where rates are kept up for 
purposes of taxation it is unfair to make comparisons with rates 
in America. But we repeat that taken all in all a comparison of 
rates and service rendered between the roads of America and 
Europe are not favorable tothe American roads. Asa statistician 
of marked ability, Mr. C. EK. Prevy sums up a statistical study 
published in the quarterly of the American Statistical Association, 
a Boston publication : ‘‘ If the comparisons made are worth any- 
thing they show that Eurvpean railroads, being chiefly under 
government ownership and charging much lower passenger rates, 
have supplied the demands for railroad facilities about as well as 
have the railroads of the United States. In frequency of trains 
they are seldom behind and usually ahead of American railways. 
High fares in the United States cannot be justified on the score 
of frequency of trains or size of train loads.’’ 

But finally to return to the report of the commission and rail- 
road conditions in the United States : Again we quote: ‘‘ The rail- 
road situation in respect to the maintenance of rates is conceded 
to be deplorable, and the ex perience of eleven years has shown that 
the present law is wholly inadequate to deal with that situation. 
As to this the commission has no specific remedy to suggest 
which would not involve resort to measures of so radical a nature 
as would doubtless preclude their adoption. We are of the 
opinion that to avoid the discriminations and grievous inequali- 
ties now existing, the government must ultimately, in some form 
or other, assume such measure of control over railroad rates and 
management as will restrict excessive competition and insure to 
all shippers, large and small, rich and poor, strong and weak, 
the same rights and privileges in everything pertaining to railway 
service.”’ 

And the form that control must take must be government 
ownership. Nothing short of this will serve, by nothing short 
of this can the government insure to the people that which it is 
its duty to insure tothem. We almost think that our Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners, in their innermost hearts, think so to. 


EXCUSES AND CONTRASTS, 


‘‘The most earnest efforts have been made by the 
Commission . . . to punish infractions of law,’ but 
‘‘the difficulties of securing legal evidence necessary toa 
conviction are such as to be in most cases insurmount- 
able.’’—Report of Interstate Commerce Commission. 

‘‘It is true that the commission has, as it believes, 
evidence of a departure from the published rates by several 
of the trunk line railroads,’ but ‘‘ it seems best to me to 
hold in abeyance .. . the evidence.’’—Commissioner Prouty. 


Commission announcing that the difficulties of securing legal 
evidence upon which to base prosecutions for infraction of the 
laws are such as to be in most cases insurmountable, declares that 
it is most in earnest in its efforts to prosecute offenders. Com- 
mission securing such evidence in a specific case refuses to prose- 
cute, to punish the guilty. If only we had the evidence we 
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would be only too pleased to prosecute. This is the essence of 
the commission’s report. We have the evidence, yes, it is true, 
but—oh, well, things are different. This is the essence of Com- 
missioner Prouty’s letter. How anxious we are to prosecute 
where we can’t, how indisposed to prosecute where we can. But 
to cease prejudicing the case, let Mr. Prouty speak for himself. 
We yield to him. But as explanatory to his letter we must pre- 
face it with the letter that called it forth. 


Orrick or “The American. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 2, 1399. 


JupGE CHARLES A. PRrouTy, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Sir :—I am informed by a shipper of grain that 
one of the detectives of the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
many months investigation fastened the abuse of freight rebates 
in one case upon a shipper, a railroad and an officer of that rail- 
road, getting at the cut rate and at the division of the rebate 
between railroad official and shipper. Is this correct? If so, 
why does the commission hesitate to make an example of the 
parties, hesitate to enforce the law ? 

I send you under another cover a copy of my paper THE 
AMERICAN of Saturday last and call your attention to com- 
ments I make upon the remarkable letter of the receivers of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Almost all great fortunes have been accumulated by 
means of railroad freight discrimination, and many of the wrecks 
are due to the same cause. There can be no general prosperity 
in our country until there is absolute equality of opportunity as 
to freight rates among those whose business depends upon the 
transportation companies. I am trying to uncover this awful 
abuse. I know if eight or ten definite cases are uncovered that 
the rates for freight and passengers will be as regular and as 
uniform as the rate of postage. 

Are you and your associates willing to permit the detective 
or agent employed by your commission to uncover the frauds 
which all know exist, and which I am informed he has evidence 
of, to confer with me to the end that I make public the several 
cases already fastened upon the guilty? I have sent copies of 
THE AMERICAN to the other members of your commission, but I 
have written only to you. 

Waiting your answer, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
WHARTON BARKER. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Martin A. Knapp, Chairman. 
Judson C. Clements. 

James D. Yeomans 

Charles A, Prouty. 

William J. Calhoun. 

Edw. A. Moseley, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, January 5, 1899. 


WHARTON BARKER, EsgQ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My DEAR Sir :—Replying to yours of January 2d. 

It is true that the commission has, as it believes, evidence of 
a departure from the published rates by several of the trunk line 
railroads. Probably the action of the Baltimore & Ohio receivers 
was induced by the fact that the commission had begun these 
investigations with a determination to prosecute them to a con- 
clusion. In the present condition of the Interstate Commerce 
law about all we can do is to investigate and publish, and I for 
one am in favor of giving the widest possible publicity through 
you or through anybody else to any fact which the commission 
develops by any such inquiry. 

Just at the present time substantially all the trunk lines have 
professed to us a determination to follow the action of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Receivers in the absolute maintenance of the pub- 
lished rate and our best information is that such a course of 
conduct was inaugurated by these roads January 1st. There has 
been and will be no promise upon the part of the commission 
that past offenses will be condoned, but the practical question 
for our consideration is how to secure a maintenance of the rate 
and by that equal treatment to all shippers. If the presidents of 
these various corporations persist in their expressed determina- 
tion it will cure that evil, It seems best to me, therefore, and I 
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am only speaking as an individual, not for the commission, to 
hold in abeyance for a few days the evidence which we have for 
the purpose of observing what the conduct of these gentlemen 
shall be. In coming to this conclusion I act upon the remem- 
brance that when I was a school boy the fear of a thrashing often 
did more to deter than the thrashing itself when finally 
administered. 

I did not receive the copy of THE AMERICAN referred to, 
and have not therefore had the pleasure of reading your remarks 
upon the circular of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Truly yours, 
C. A. Prouty. 

I ought to add that in my opinion the railroads are entirely 
sincere in the determination to maintain rates, and are fully as 
anxious to succeed as either you or I can be to have rae 
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ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By James McMahon and 
Virgil Snyder. Pp. 337. New York: American Book Company. $2. 


THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


By James C. Fernald. 
75¢- 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By the Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart. Part 1, 1766-1776. Pp. 434. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By Thomas E. Watson. 
To the End of the Reign of Louis the XV. Pp. 712. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Pp. 192. 


From the Earliest Times to the Consulate of 
In two volumes Vol 1. 
New York: The 


AMERICA IN Hawa. A History of United States Influence in the 
Hawaiian Islands. By Edmund Jones Carpenter. Pp. 275. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $1.50 


Florida—Personally Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Jacksonville, allow- 
ing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
by special train of Pullman Palace Cars Tuesday, February 7. 
Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth), and meals ex voutfe in both direc- 
tions while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the fol- 
lowing rates: New York. $50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00; Canan- 
daigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.85 ; Wilkesbarre, $50.35 ; Pittsburg, 
$53.00, and at proportionate rates from other points, 

For tickets, itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Advt. 


Tue fifty-first annual statement of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia deserves a passing notice. 
It shows material gains in every department, attesting the con- 
tinued healthy growth of one of the oldest and best known life 
insurance organizations in the country. While the statement 
will be found in detail elsewhere, it may here be noted that the 
assets, as scheduled, increased during the year from $30,817,000 
to $35,565,000, being equal to over 21 per cent. on the $165,524,- 
ooo of insurance outstanding on December 31st. The Penn 
Mutual is organized and conducted on the mutual plan, each 
policy-holder being a part owner and upon retirement at any time 
from the organization entitled to his full pro rata share in the 
accumulated assets of the company. The premiums paid by its 
policy-holders and representing estimated cost of maintaining 
insurance, have been invariably reduced by a return in the shape 
of dividends of a large percentage of the premiums paid. The 
mutual system of insurance, properly executed, secures to each 
member the insurance he contracts for, at cost. In taking out a 
policy he becomes virtually a stockholder with liability limited to 
his premium payments, and a beneficiary in any profits or surplus 
that may result in the conduct of the association. 


Br not niggardly of what costs thee nothing, as courtesy, 
counsel and countenance. 

Proclaim not all thou knowest, all thou owest, all thou hast, 
nor all thou canst. . 

Sin is not hurtful because it is forbidden, but it is forbidden 
because it is hurtful.—/7anklin. 
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The Struggles of Genius. 








Rembrandt, a Romance of Holland. 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 


It is always with particular interest and fascination that we 
look upon the every day life of the man of genius. ‘There is no 
study more delightful and instructive than that of a great man, 
whether he be statesman, soldier, inventor, artist. The study of 
such a man’s life will demonstrate that nearly always the life of 
the real genius and master has been a bitter struggle for very 
existence and the success and glory that finally comes seems to 
be literally forced from a grudging nature and in spite of every 
obstacle. It makes a study full of the pathetic to find how often 
the remarkable and history making man has striven to the utmost 
and benefited a seemingly thankless people only to die before the 
world has grasped his worth or realized his greatness. Perhaps to- 
day we may have among us some such noble mind struggling ever 
upward, alone, friendless, in poverty and want, struggling against 
a burden too heavy to bear until nature refuses longer to assist 
him, and then death,—while to-morrow we awake to the realiza- 
tion that a great man has gone, but that his never dying work 
remains behind to bless. Why does such a man work on and on 
if the task be so thankless, why not live the ordinary, uneventful 
life with its comparative joy and comfort? It is a question that 
none can answer. The fact only remains that when such a spirit 
comes into the world it does its work despite everything. There 
is a compel.ing force and a burning passion for progress that can- 
not be stilled save by the hand of death itself, and even then the 
work lives on. We cannot measure this infinite force, grasp it, 
interpret it, we only know it is there. It is beyond us and there- 
fore let us place our faith in an All Wise Providence and 
remember, ‘‘ The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.”’ 

It is with peculiar interest that we pick up this ‘‘ novel ”’ 
life of Rembrandt. It is also with growing pleasure as we goon 
that we find the author is well acquainted with the subject of 
discussion and that he follows with some care the life of the great 
Dutchman. Perhaps we do Mr. Larned an injustice when we say 
acquainted. We might say he knows and understands his hero 
for we find he has quite decided opinions of his own and at times 
he does not hesitate to challenge the truthfulness or accuracy of 
previous biographers. This work boldly presents its Rembrandt, 
tells us of his daily life, his work and his passions, his successes 
and failings, and withal gives us the impression that Mr. 
Larned expects the reader to accept all he gives as the Gospel. 
To question any of the statements here made would bring down 
on the head of the doubter the vials of wrath and blasting con- 
tempt of our author student. 

Rembrandt as an artist had few equals. His originality of 
mind, power of imagination, boldness of conception and sym- 
pathy for subject have left their impress on many a never-to-be 
forgotten canvas. He was always original and intensely human 
and seems to have regarded his work with the deep affection of a 
mother for her child, We are told that when occupied with 
his work he was so entirely lost to passing time and outward 
influence that he would work on and on until from very hunger 
he would fall in a faint. Some very amusing stories are told of 
his treatment of the very highest and most powerful of the Dutch, 
how he would imperiously command them to take a certain pose 
and then in the absorption of his work forget them entirely only 
to awaken to every day life full of apologies and regrets. This 
failing, if we may so call it, seems to have done much to kill his 
early popularity, and in his dying days we find him neglected 
and forgotten by the friends of his youth. As a man he was in 
reality a perfect animal, often a beast and at times we are dis- 
gusted with his methods and aims of life. Still the story of his 
life isa most painful one. Like many another genius he was an 
impossible man of business. Rembrandt for many years had the 
income of a prince, but his never satisfied desire for the great 
works of other masters and his misfortune in falling into the 
clutches of some Jews finally led him into bankruptcy. His 
domestic life was also saddened by the death of his beloved wife 
Saskia, and later on by that of his second wife. As we have said, 
Rembrandt as a man is nothing other than an ignorant and rather 
boorish Dutchman, as the master he must ever be cherished as 
the greatest artist among the Dutch, the first painter of Holland. 

Mr. Larned writes in a chatty and unassuming vein that is 
always attractive and pleasing and never dull. The publishers 
have done their work with care and the mechanical get up is in 
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every way satisfactory. The pages are enlivened by some half 
dozen reproductions of the most famous of Rembrandt’s master- 
pieces, 


¥ 


A Sober Frenchman to Delirious France, 


Ang o Saxon Superiority. To What It Is Due. By EDMOND DEMOLINS. 
Translated by Louis Bert Lavigne. New York: R. F. Fenno& Co. $1.00 


The candid friend generally opens his mouth at the supremely 
inconvenient moment. France has sorely needed him these 
twenty five years. For want of his plain speech self-delusion has 
been having a gala time of it among the light-hearted French 
people. Of late a few Cassandras have made themselves heard. 
The unflattering cry of degeneracy has been raised and the crazed 
populace seem to have been eager to demonstrate its truth more 
glaringly than ever. The Dreyfus crime has revealed a degree 
of rottenness unsuspected by critics little given to gloss over the 
familiar national failings. It has come to pass that the truest 
friends of the French people, those who share their political faith 
and ambitions, have begun to despair of the future of a nation 
that has long had greatness within its grasp, but has dallied with 
the frivolities and declusions that beckon towards perdition. And 
now there comes another Job’s comforter to assure his country- 
men that they have had their wagon hitched to the wrong kind 
of star. They ought to have been born across the silver streak, 
or have had themselves inoculated with the Anglo Saxon virus 
in their infancy. ‘‘ Anglo Saxon superiority / Although we do 
not all acknowledge it, we all have to bear it, and we all dread it. 
We cannot go one step in the world without coming across 
1 Anglais ; we cannot glance at any of our late possessions with- 
out seeing there the Union Jack See what has become 
of Southern America under Spanish and Portuguese rule, and 
behold the transformation of Northern America in the hands of 
the Anglo Saxon. It is like night and day.”’ 

Wonderful tosay, M. Demolins’ outspoken book was bought 
up within a few days. It gives the Frenchman more nuts to 
crack than he can get through in a hurry. Ten editions of the 
work are now being pondered by th,2 alarmed people. If the dis- 
ease is rightly diagnosed and the remedy is good, the present 
generation may benefit by the knowledge gained, but whether 
they will ripen it into wisdom is doubtful, and if they do, the 
cure cannot be effected in a lifetime. The author goes deeply 
into his subject. Temperamental differences between the Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon peoples are carefully noted, as throwing light 
on the evolution of each. “The Celt has little taste for practical 
pursuits involving hard physical labor. He takes to poetry and 
politics like a duck to water, combining with the faculties that 
develop excellence in these and other. polite professions enough 
horse sense to make him a Tammany kinglet within a few moons 
of his migration to the land of the free. The Norman element, 
allied to the Celtic, developed the other order of social drone, 
the blue blood aristocrat. ‘‘ While the Celtic element weakens 
especially the lower classes, by dragging them into laboring 
pauperism, the Norman element weakens especially the upper 
classes by promoting lordolatry, patronage and snobbery. 

That which distinguishes England and sets her apart from Conti- 
nental nations, and decidedly accounts for her social superiority 
at the present time is the fact that she has gradually succeeded 
in freeing herself from the Celtic and Norman influences.’’ ‘This 
would not be true, taken literally, but further on we find the 
author’s meaning to be that these elements are being more and 
more subordinated to the Anglo-Saxon, whose distinctive merit 
is that he prefers to have ‘‘the individual prevail over the com- 
munity, private life over public life, and in consequence the use- 
ful professions over the liberal and administrative professions.”’ 

Leaving these interesting speculations on the future of the 
English, German, and American nations we pass to the author’s 
scientific investigation into the causes of French decay. His 
first chapters ask if the French school system produces men, and 
do the German and English systems. He shows that the French 
youth is a machine made automaton, well adapted to become part 
of a bigger official, civil or military machine, at the cost of indi- 
viduality and mental freedom. Napoleon’s system of centraliza- 
tion ‘‘ stands even to day as our political edifice.’’ Hence the 
appalling disproportion of lawyers in public life. Hence with 
marked skill in getting up showy statements of facts on any sub- 
ject, there is an equally marked shallowness, denoting inability 
to penetrate to the root of things. No publisher will print a 
work requiring several volumes because there is no public who 
would buy or read it. The French educational system “is 
hardly capable of producing anything else than good officials ; it 
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is especially unfitted to form men.’’ The defects and radical 
failure of the German school system are discussed at great length. 
In the course of it the author quotes the prospectus of an English 
school specially established to qualify young men to settle in the 
colonies or elsewhere, setting the practical work of farming, 
building, etc., before the theoretical study, and in this the author 
discerns one of the master-keys to the secret of English success 
as colonists. He studied English schools during his sojourn in 
that country. He describes a typical one in detail, contrasting 
its master, the staff, the mode of living, the studies, occupations 
sports, with the ideal French institution, hugely to the advantage 
of the former. -Emphatically a school such as this produces men, 
not pedants or prigs or fiddle-faced milksops, or creatures of 
unwholesome instincts, who fancy boulevard life transcends the 
delights of the country. When he comes to the question, ‘‘ How 
are we to bring up our children?’’ his answer is an enumeration 
of the characteristic features of English family life. He tells his 
countrymen and women that their system of saving money to fix 
their sons and daughters for life in this or that sphere is a mistake 
from both points of view. English parents treat their children 
from the first as separate personalities, causing them to realize 
that they are—as it is slangily expressed—to go into and through 
the world ‘‘on their own hook.’’ They doeverything to develop 
the strength, energy, and physique of their children, cause them 
to learn some manual trade, give them —what strikes the French 
as extreme—liberty of action, even the girls are treated as little 
women, but they manage to retain a simplicity which is in wel- 
come contrast to the swashbuckler airs of the typical American 
girl as she is known abroad. ‘‘ The differences in education 
which we have just stated are reflected first in private life. Our 
French education compromises our vitality and our social power ; 
this is a double cause of inferiority. On the other hand, English 
education and the whole social atmosphere develop in the highest 
decree the capability of the race to rise and triumph over the con- 
temporary difficulties of existence.’’ 

The author’s examination into the causes of the diminishing 
marriage and birth rate in France betokens painstaking and 
shrewd research. Discarding some of the explanations offered, 
he puts it that the main reason is the obligation custom imposes 
of providing a dowry for each child. ‘‘ Among us a numerous 
family is such an overwhelming burden that, do what they may, 
there is but one recourse for the parents, and that is to avoid the 
difficulty,’’ They cannot rely for the settling of their children 
either on the family community, which is dissolved, nor on the 
children’s own iniative, which is smothered by their mode of 
education. . . . You have just married. One year later 
you have one child. Is your vision that of a fair little head, a 
sweet smile? No; the vision is the surging ghost of a-dowry, a 
portion which you will have to find. More children are born. 

oe % The social conventions make these parental tasks an 
impossibility and then, not being able to destroy the conventions, 
they destroy the race.’’ French children grow up dependent on 
their parents, they never rough it, so that in after life they are 
beaten in competition with sons of the hardier races. French 
merchants prefer Swiss or German clerks, and Belgian or Italian 
workmen, because they are more obedient, diligent, thrifty and 
less exacting. Without these foreigners France could-not cope 
with foreign competition in industries and agriculture. 

The French mode of education compromises the financial 
situation of the country. Speculation has outrun all other modes 
of gaining wealth, Other nations indulge in it quite as lavishly 
but with more prudence, they lend the stock exchanges part of 
their savings ; the French throw the whole in, capital, savings 
and all. Paris is the best place for a financier to make a big 
haul. The two greatest undertakings of modern times, the Suez 
and the Panama canals, were mainly French schemes. The 
French start the idea, they pay their money, but they cannot reap 
the fruit. The Anglo-Saxon sooner or later gets hold of Suez 
and Panama. In France fortunes are mostly invested in personal 
property, for reasons. already indicated, and because the people 
deliberately neglect the three great sources of public wealth— 
agriculture industry and commerce. The Anglo-Saxon in 
England, aristocrat and commoner alike, stick fast by agricul- 
ture, proud when he owns a rural estate big or little, and when 
his son settles abroad he carries with him the same sound taste 
and the abilities to gratify it. His education has fitted him to 
conquer in the struggle for existence, and his home-life develops 
the best qualities in each member of the family. Only a French- 
man fresh from his native soil can fully appreciate the immense 
difference there is between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin sys- 
tems in bringing out all that makes for manliness, as the former 
admittedly does. 








Turning to the play of these race elements in public life M. 
Demolins contrasts the make-up of the legislative assemblies of 
France and England. Years ago we compiled a statistical table 
showing approximately the occupations of English Members of 
Parliament and of Members of Congress. The striking feature 
of that statement comes out more forcibly in M. Demolins’ dia- 
grams comparing the English House of Commons with the French 
Chamber of Deputies. In the latter professional men number 
270, of whom 139 are lawyers ; agriculture is represented by 72 ; 
industry by 41; commerce by 22; ‘‘ officials’? number 95, and 
the remaining 51 are mostly nondescripts, apparently political 
adventurers. In the House of Commons professional men num- 
ber 107, representatives of commerce 100, of industry 131, of 
agriculture 132, army, navy and ‘“‘ officials’’ a round 100. The 
author's analysis of the French table shows that many of those 
classed as agriculturists are so only in name. This is a matter of 
very great practical moment to the American people, who will do 
well to give thoughtful consideration to the component elements 
of Congress and the State legislatures in the light of M. Demo- 
lins’ reasonings, Enough has been adduced to show that his book 
is one of the most impressive studies of national characteristics in 
relation to great events transpiring before the eyes of the world. 
Its facts and lessons should be pondered by our people, who have 
learned so much that is good from France as to be in danger of 
forgetting that there is not a little it will be wise to unlearn. 

x 
Something of the Man Cyrano. 


The Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac. Translated from the French of 
Louis GALLET, by HETTIE E. MILLER. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.25. 


Given a historical personage or period, the more noteworthy 
the better, a fair knowledge of whichever may be selected as sub- 
ject, a good imagination, not necessarily too scrupulous as to 
fact, and a flowing pen, and you have all the elements necessary 
for the making of the so-called historical novel. This species of 
story is almost sure to possess a certain interest ; it borrows it, 
if we may say so, from the characters portrayed. From the 
standpoint of the novelist it does not particularly matter how 
faithfully these characters are painted, or what words may be put 
in their mouths. His work is to secure and hold the attention 
of the reader, and he is not necessarily required to confine him- 
self strictly to fact. In just this lies the chief objection to dress- 
ing history in the garb of fiction, and it often becomes a very 
serious one, so serious as to raise the question whether the his- 
torical novel is not in fact of decidedly baneful influence. It 
may, often does, convey inaccurate information, create wrong 
impressions and thus confuse the reader in a way that is anything 
but to his advantage. 

Through Rostand’s play, which after almost monopolizing 
the stage, has now found its way into the courts, a quite general 
interest has been aroused in Cyrano de Bergerac. We know 
something of what this man left to succeeding generations, but 
just what he himself was and how he lived we know little except 
that he was born about 1620 and died in 1655, had an unusually 
prominent nose, a quick wit and temper, knew how to handle 
his blade with rare skill and was always ready to use it. His 
intellect was keen, his opinions pronounced, his beliefs radical. 
His writings were of the same character. Moliere may have 
borrowed from them, and some believe that Swift found inspira- 
tion for his ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels’’ in Cyrano’s ‘‘ Comic History 
of the States of the Moon.’’ This is about all we really have 
regarding the unique Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac 

Availing himself of the present interest in this man, M. 
Gallet has taken such meagre facts as exist and about them 
built the story we have before us. It is likely enough to be true, 
and may be so accepted in the absence of anything to the con- 
trary. And in this particular case it does not make any very 
material difference if the author has drawn freely upon his imag- 
ination to fill in the many gaps. We notice he has Cyrano fight 
a duel over his famous tragedy, ‘‘ Agrippine,’’ whereas the play- 
right’s close friend, Lebret, asserts that he never fought a duel 
on account of any personal quarrel. However, this may be, the 
author has produced an interesting, easy story, full of exciting 
incident and well calculated to leave a good impression of its 
subject. 


G. P. PurNnam's Sons will shortly publish ‘‘ Our Insect 
Friends and Foes ; How to Collect, Preserve and Study Them,”’ 
by Belle S. Cragin, A. M. The volume will be illustrated with 
256 drawings, all of which have been taken from life. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Love in Art. By MARY KNIGHT PoTTrER. Boston: L.C. Page & Co, 
$2. 00. 


In the whirl of worldly life we are apt to overlook or forget 
the beautiful, however expressed or exemplified. Pity though 
it is, the rush, push and strive under the pressure and strain of 
daily life and its sterner requirements is not the atmosphere that 
inspires the highest. Doubtless many would be grateful for a 
little relaxation and the better for diversion, but time waits on no 
man and individuals must keep up with the advancing tide or be 
stranded and left. Still it by no means follows that we must be 
completely absorbed in the affairs of life. On the contrary a 
little healthy diversion not only vastly enhances the interests and 
pleasures of life but at the same time recuperates the energies of 
body and mind for the demands both must meet. 

Art, appealing to and meeting every taste and emotion, is 
naturally turned to and affords an inexhaustible theme, and one 
generally elevating and inspiring. The little work before us 
makes a pleasant introduction to one phase of an almost limitless 
subject. It is offered ‘‘ not as an exhaustive treatise, but is 
primarily for those who have neither time nor desire to do much 
original research.’’ As such it should prove useful, and we 
would much prefer not to cast any shadow across its path. Still, 
if an opinion is demanded our criticism would be that there is 
scarcely enough said to arouse latent interest to the point of 
enthusiasm in the subject. The thirty-six illustrations of 
famous pictures and statuary are equally well chosen and 
executed. 


2k 


Some Marked Passages, and Other Stories. By JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert $1. 


We have heard of great prices being paid for books, simply 
because they had belonged to famous men who had marked 
passages or scribbled notes on the margins of pages. We have 
known of books of priceless value to their possessors, because 
marked by some loved one. In such cases as the above, however, 
it is the personality of the marker rather than the marking which 
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VOLUME I. From the Settlement by 
the Gauls to the Death of Louis XV. 
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Of great value and interest. 

Sa scholarly stu 'ent of history and as 
66 A a writer of unusual grace and force 
. + + his style is terse, simple and 
direct. In narration heisrapida d 
graphic. His diction is strong and his 
Simple, presentation of events and of social 
direct, conditions is always picturesque and 
repid, often dramatic. Hehas wit, humor 
graphic. and much of that rhetorical fervor 
which in oral utterance we call 

eloquence.”" GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 





Sharp, telling and purposeful. 
Eis serious, he is accurate; he hasa fine 
66 H discrimination; he estimates men and 
events attheirtrue value; boveall, he 
is picturesque and on occasion slightly 
humorous; he is never dull; 
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French society. Weare made in this 
first volume to realizethe spirit of feudalism, 
of the Dark Ages, of chivalry, of the Crusades, 
of absolute monarchy; of the days of Charle- 
magne, of Joan of Arc, the 
A modern Grand Monarch, all irresistibly 
original tending, though men knew it 
pr sentation not, to the great revolution of 
of history. 1789 ; but witho..t undue atten- 
tion to military or personal de- 
tail. The treatment is original and modern, 
The author has hada set and clear purpose; 
it is well formed in his mind and he never 
deviates from it."—The Evening Telegraph, 

Philadelphia. 
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confers value. But sentiment is a queer thing and most erratic in 
its wanderings. And asthe pencil mark of a friend is not so very 
different from that of the unknown, so also is it but a short step 
for the sentiment surrounding the former to extend to the latter, 
especially if this mark by an unknown hand happened to have 
been the means of first drawing attention to a passage that has 
madc an impression. But whether the practice of marking a 
book is a good one or not, whether it is advantageous and pleas- 
ant, or the reverse, to another reader is not a question for dis- 
cussion here, and it certainly matters not in considering the 
present volume. 

Miss Pennington does not give us a monotonous collection 
of quotations which might or might not suit her readers. Her 
plan is different and far better. She writes nine little sketches, 
glimpses of human nature, and into them fits a few passages that 
aid her characters in the struggles they undergo and help her in 
producing the necessary life and scene. ‘These little stories are 
well worthy of attention, not only for their strength and the clear 
pictures drawn, but also for the lessons they are capable of 
teaching. The heroine of the first is seen through the next 
four. To our mind the finest thing in the volume is the story of 
‘*Renzy.’’ In this the author portrays what is best and highest 
in human nature, taking for her subject a poor black man. 
Throwing open the floodgates of a pure heart and an inherently 
good nature, she shows us the depth of human feelings and 
leaves us with the impression that we have seen and known an 
honest, true and good man. All in all this neat little volume 
contains its full share of what is good, even though the predomi- 
nant vein running through all the stories is one of sadness and 
pathos. Miss Pennington shows an understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its needs and an ability to paint phases 
of it that is quite out of the ordinary. 


a 


The Legal Revolution of 1902. By A Law ABIDING REVOLUTIONIST. 
Chicago: Chas. HwKerr& Co. 50 cents 


In this we have a dream of the future, of a happier, better 
future, of the kind that Kerr & Co. seem much encouraged 
to make a specialty of publishing. Presumably for such works 
there must be a demand else publishers would not persevere 
in getting them out, but we must confess we do not admire this 
style of economic literature. Who ‘‘ A Law Abiding Revolution- 
ist ’’ is we do not know, save that, as shown by his writings, he 
is a radical of the radicals and withal a man of sound sense. To 
his imagination he gives full swing, picturing the marvellous 
results attained under a co-operative commonwealth which in his 
imagination he sees established in the United States as the 
result of the legal Revolution of 1902, a revolution followed by 
tre making of more progress, greater steps of civilization in a 
decade than had been previously recorded in twenty centuries. 
The changes he announces, as one writing in 1915, are enough to 
make even great radicals and day dreamers smile incredulously 
and the story he weaves in the many pages of economic discussion 
is nothing short of weird. Yet his day dreams, a moiety of them, 
are not so utterly impossible of realization, or so absurd that 
we cannot find sympathy for them. But the ordinary mortal when 
building castles in the air to a height that cannot but seem absurd 
to his neighbors is disposed to keep the greater part of such 
dreams to himself, not caring to be considered an ass. And it is 
perhaps for just such reason that the author of the present volume 
presets his thoughts as fiction and keeps his name in the back- 
ground. One of the most pleasing features of his work is the 
completeness with wich he demolishes the false notions that 
have taken root in regard to labor saving machinery, the idea 
that the introduction of such machinery is injurious to the labor- 
ing population. The more the people produce the more they can 
have. This is axiomatic, or ought to be. 

* * 
* 
Auf der Sonnenseite. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Dr. WILHELM 
BERNHARDT. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 35 cents. 


German Selections for Advanced Sight Reading. Compiled by Rose 
CHAMBERLIN. Same publishers. 15 cents. 

French Review Exercises 
Same publishers z20cents. 


For advanced pupils. By P. B. Marcou. 


These new school books, carefully selected and thoroughly 
arranged and edited for college and private use, will undoubtedly 
find hearty approval and be welcomed by every teacher of German 
and French. The selections of ‘‘ Auf der Sonnenseite’’ have 
been made with the special view of acquainting students with the 
charm of the various writers. The mention of Heinrich Seidel, 
Hermann Sudermann, Emil Frommel, and Nataly von Eschstruth 
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Then make yourself worth more. 

CAN YOU READ AND WRITE? 


If so, you can enroll as one o: our students. 

Tuition fees low and payable $2 per month. 
Unlimited time to complete studies. Text 
books and drawing plates free CUURSES IN 
ENGINEEKING : Mechanical Electrical, 
Steam, Bridge, Hydraulic, Municipal and ~ ail- 
road and in Geolovy, Mineralogy, Prospecting, 
Mining and Metallurzy. Coursesin Plumbing, 
H- ating and Ventilation, Architecture, Struct- 
ural Iron Works, Mechanical Drawing and Ma- 
chine Design, Sheet Metai Worsing, Pattern 
Making an i many other subj-cts. 

This is no experiment, we have had 2? 
years of successfu! ex erience in teaching 
students all overthe wor'd by mail Write 
for freeillustrate! circular A 23. State subject 
interested in and get particulars. 


THE UNITED (‘OR«X ESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 


154, 156, 158 Fifth Avenue, New 
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is a sufficient guarantee that the prose of this book is the best 
students could possibly read, for these are authors of the very 
highest achievement. But the name of Dr. Bernhardt, the Nes- 
tor of German teachers, on the title page, with his valuable notes 
and vocabulary, makes the book what it certainly will prove for 
every reader and student, a book of progress, recreation and 
pleasure. 

Miss Rose Chamberlin, who is a teacher at Bryn Mawr College, 
has done well to make selections from the best modern, colloquial 
German prose. As these selections are to be used for ‘‘ sight 
translation’’ by advanced students cf German, the book must 
prove most useful for preparatory work in particular. 

The twenty French review exercises so carefully prepared 
by Dr. Marcou, the prominent Professor of Romance languages 
at Harvard University, will be highly appreciated by all teachers 
and students of French. Who does not have difficulties with 
French verbs and construction? This little book will serve to 
meet such and many other difficulties. Every exercise compels 
the student to work and systematize his knowledge by careful 
translation of the well arranged English sentences into French. 

3k 
The Sleeping Beauty. By MARTHA BAKER DuNN. Boston: L. C. Page 

&Co. 50 cents. 

Here comes a pretty child’s story and romance of the Cosy 
Corner Series. This little sketch reads us a lesson that would 
make the world better and brighter. In a small way the story of 
love and religion has been told here with rare grace and great 
simplicity. Wecan say nothing more for the book other than 
the hope that it may find a deserving welcome in many homes 
and hearts. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

Among the books just published by the Macmillan Company 
is one by Gamaliel Bradford, entitled ‘‘ The Lesson of Popular 
Government.’’ It is a constructive and critical attempt to show 
that not only does the trend of events tend to show that democ- 
racy is a form of government which will remain, but that in 
spite of its apparent defects it is the best form that has so far 
been developed. Another book that promises to prove interest- 
ing to students of political economy is ‘‘’ The Development of 
English Thought,’’ by Prof. S. N. Patten. The purpose of 
this book is to bring out the connection between the economic 
events that determine a nation’ 's prosperity and the thought and 
feelings of the people. 

* 

Henry T. Coates & Co. have now in press ‘‘ The History of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company,’’ by W. B. Wilson. The 
author has had a field of great capabilities, which it is stated he 
has availed of to the full. 

* pk 

The recognized value and consequent success of Prof. R. G. 
Moulton’s ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,’’ published by the Mac- 
millan Company during the last two years in several convenient 
sized volumes doubtless suggested the supplemental edition for 
children, which is now in course of preparation. This will be 
issued under the title of ‘‘ Bible Stories,’’ in two volumes, one on 
the Old and the other on the New Testament. 

* 

The lack of a comprehensive book for travelers, investors, 
and others, devoted entirely to Puerto Rico, will insure a wel- 
come for ‘‘ Puerto Rico and its Resources,’’ by Frederick A. 
Ober, to be published by D. Appleton & Co. We understand 
this book is not a sketch for the casual visitor, or impressions 
of a traveler in search of the picturesque, but it is a compre- 
hensive, informing, and interesting account of the people, land, 
and products, with the full explanations of the actual condi- 
tions and opportunities which are needed by visitors and 
intending investors. 


LF 


The annual summary number of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly,’’ 
gives some interesting statistics regarding books published last 
year from which we cull the following. In the United States 
no less than 4,886 titles appeared, of which 4,332 were of 
new books and 554 new editions. It would seem that Ameri- 
can authors are becoming less prolific, for they wrote only 
2,908 books as against 3,318 in 1897. In England there were 
published last year 6,008 new books and 1,508 new editions. 
In France the number of books published during 1898 reached 





the surprising total of 14,781, or nearly one-fifth more than in 
both England and the United States together. 
LF 
‘‘ How Count Tolstoi Lives and Works,’’ by S. Sergyeenko, 
has been translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood for 
Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. The work is fully illustrated. 


Washington.--Next Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day personally-con- 
ducted tour to Washington, D. C., leaves Thursday, February 
16. The rate $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points, include all necessary 
expenses during the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 


dations, and Capitol guide fees. 
also accompany the party. 


An experienced Chaperone will 


For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 





EVERY-DAY 
xg, HEROISM! 


Struggling through 
life, cursed with ca- 
tarrh, is a common 
experience. How- 
ever heroic the 
fight catarrh gen- 
erally wins. 

Under some 
name or other 
it gets the best 
ofus. Frank E. 
Ingalls, Waco, 
&’ Tex.,andthou- 
‘ sands of others 
have been permanently cured of catarrh 
by Dr. Hartman’s successful remedy 
Pe-ru-na. Here is Mr. Ingalls’ letter: 
Dr. S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 

DEAR Sir:—‘‘ Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin 
have cured me of one of the worst cases 
of catarrh any one ever had. My case 
was so severe that I was compelled to 
discontinue my business, that of con- 
ductor on a railroad; but I am now 
entirely well.” 

Ordinary treatment of catarrh is for 
local relief. Cures are not expected. 
Dr. Hartman’s method eradicates ca- 
tarrh absolutely. Get his latest book 
and learn how to combat this insidious 
disease. The Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., 
Columbus, O., will mail Dr. Hartman’s 
books free on application. 

H. A. Scott, Burt, Tenn., writes: 

“*T feel very thankful to my Maker 
and your great medicine that I am 
cured. I would not be without Pe- 
ru-na in the house.” 

Pe-ru-na has been curing catarrh for 
forty years. It plucks out the roots 
of catarrh and builds people up. All 
druggists sell it. 
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Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxygen. 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 
years. Iitiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 
fied to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
ployment. It cannot harm the most delicate 
patient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of 
chronic diseases. Send for free book of 200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, 
(Room K), PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly important that papers of the re- 
form press shall obtain at once a very largely 
increased circulation. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which enable 
you to get the leading papers at the very mini- 
mum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AMERI- 
CAN is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated opposite the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 
THE REPRESENTATIVE, (Ignatius Don- 


nelly) 

THE e SOUTHERN “MERCURY, (Milton 

THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1,15 

THE BUTLER FREE PRESS, (w. 
Atkeson - 1.8 

WESTERN WORLD. (Abe Steinberger) - - 1 

THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) 

THE REFERENDUM, (N. 


ea BS i 


2 ° - Ay 
H. Motsinger) § 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
por name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 


ith 
THE ae UTHERN MERCURY, (Milton 
P. 


ark) 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul + Dixon) 1.85 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS, (Ww. Oo. 
Atkeson) - - 2.00 
WESTERN WORLD, (Abe Steinberger) - 2.00 
THE jad MESSENGER, (Frank so 
- ) 
THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 2.00 


Other Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN 
TIE REFERENDUM 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5.00 
club of ten 8.00 





CATARRH! ASTHMA! 


IBE_CONTAINING MEDICINE. CORRUGATED END. CAR 





Blanchard’s Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler will 
CURE CATARRH, however deep seated; Neu- 
talgia, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., 
intently relieved. Price, by mail, 50 cents. € 

BLANCHARD MFG. Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, oO. 


When Writing’Mention this Paper. 

















*MPROVED BREATHING 
+ TUBE. 


~ Best device ever 
5 (mvented to 
5 prevent 
jand 


onesie mvs eel 


eure Colds, Catarrh, ' 
Consumption, Asthma and al 

Throat diseases, Invaluable for public t 
by oenig and singers for improving voice. t 
d stamp for description and testimonia|s to & 


q 
3 
; Q. HYCIENIC C SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. , 








